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COMMENTS 


“Frances Slocum of Miami Lodge” 


HERSCHELL IN THE NEWS: 
“A quaint poetic narrative in the style of “Hiawatha.” 


ELMER A. MORRIS, Peru: 
“A mine of information hitherto inaccessible to our 
publie schools.” 


FRANK C. HUSTON, Knightstown: 
“It should be used like Hiawatha for supplementary 
reading in our Public Schools.” 


PHILIP VONBLON, Managing Editor American Legion 
Monthly: 

“I got more than usual pleasure out of reading your 
book on Frances Slocum.” 


ANNE JOHNSTON, The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 

“Your work is very interesting, both from a poetical 
and from a historical standpoint.” 
OMER HOLMAN, Editor Peru Republican and President 
Frances Slocum Trail Association, Peru: 


“Please send me ten of ‘your Frances Slocum books 
by return mail. I like them very much.” 


CLIFFTON WHEELER, Artist, Indianapolis: 

“The wood engravings are the things I particularly 
enjoy. They seem just the thing for this pioneer and 
rustic subject.” 


SHIRL HERR, Crawfordsvills, Indiana: 
. “It is not often that we see wood cuts any more and I 


am sure that these add as much to the attractiveness as 
the text itself.” 


WILLIAM HERSCHELL, poet and feature writer for the 
Indianapolis News: 

“I have read, both with interest and delight, your 
prose-poetic story of Frances Slocum. Your story is 
worth publishing in better than paper bindings and I hope 
you will do it. I want to see this little volume per- 
petuated.” 

REV. FRANK C. HUSTON, poet, composer and preacher: 

“The arrangement of “Frances Slocum I like very 
much. The prose will add a bit of zest to the reading of 
the poem perhaps, to the uninitiated, though not at all 
needed by those who soak up poetry. I hope you will get 
the book where folk can see and read it for I am sure it 
will find a hearty welcome from many. The schools of 
our state could profit greatly by the use of “Frances 
Slocum” in supplemental reading.” 


HAL C. PHELPS, secretary of the Frances Slocum Trail 
Association: 

“Mr. Elmer S. Morris, one of our most versent cit- 
izens with the history of Frances Slocum and her chief- 
tain husband, and I, have read your little volume with a 
great deal of interest. Too much commendation cannot 
be given to those who devote a part of their time to pre- 
serving the history of a vanishing race and of the days 
of the Indiana pioneers, and in making available for our 
Indiana schools a mine of information hitherto inac- 
cessible.” 

H. C. CHANDLER, Veteran Wood Engraver, Indianapolis: 

“I was surprised that you had enough of your old 
vim left to undertake so many wood cuts. You are to be 
complimented for the achievement. I found them and the 
reading very interesting. I presume you undertook this 
work purely for the pleasure of it and must have en- 
joyed it as hugely as I have.” 


ROBERT F. LANCASTER, Secretary Whitley County 
Historical Society: 

“T wish to compliment you on the very fine and ex- 
ceedingly unusual thing you have done in your volume of 
Frances Slocum. You have made a most delightful con- 
tribution to our exceedingly interesting Hoosier history. 
I am especially interested in Little Turtle as he was from 
near here in this (Whitley) County and we claim him as 
a native son.” 


KATE NAVE MURPHY, School teacher, Knightstown, 
Indiana: 


“I was charmed with ‘Frances Slocum of Miami 
Lodge’ as I have been interested in that episode. Also, 
I happen now to be reading the life of George Rogers 
Clark, whose memory has been so sadly neglected. 

“Indiana is slowly awakening to the fact that we 
have some interesting history and legends of our very 
own, though up to this time little has been made of the 
precious store. I congratulate Mr. Minturn on his pro- 
duction of this delightful poem as well as the excellent 
engravings, all of which I can imagine were “a labor of 
love.” 

HERBERT H. HERNLOCK, Lafayette Journal and 
Courier: 

“Permit me to say, first of all, that we very much 
appreciated the privilege of publishing your poem, 
‘Frances Slocum of Miami Lodge,’ and to inform you 
further that many of our readers have complimented us 
on its use in connection with our city-county centennial 
celebration. 

“The story, bringing as it does, Indiana history of 
particular and general interest to people of our territory 
whose pioneers came into such close contact with the Ind- 
ians, was especially appropriate and interesting at this 
time.” 


ELMORE BARCE, Historian, Author of “The Land of the 


Miamis,” “The Land of the Potawatomis,” etc.: 

“My wife and J have taken great pleasure in reading 
your book. Everything that is tragic and dramatic has 
happened in this empire, and the struggle of the American 
Republic to gain possession of the Northwest in the face 
of opposition from both the British and the Indians is a 
thrilling story. You have presented it in an excellent 
manner and with your well-known ability to illustrate 
with your own pencil. Far from spoiling a story, you 
have made an extremely interesting one, and your ac- 
count in verse, with the immortal meter of Hiawatha, 
adds to the pleasure of reading your pages.” 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS: 


“Joseph A. Minturn has just published a prose-poetic 
story of the life of Frances Slocum, the little white girl 


abducted by three Indians from her home near Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., in 1778, and who later became an Indian prin- 
cess, spending her last years in Miami county, where she 
now is buried in a little cemetery, her grave marked by 
a monument. Mr. Minturn delights in historical research 
and has made a close study of the eventful career of The 
Little Lost Sister. 

“Frances Slocum of Miami Lodge, beautifully printed 
and covering 122 pages of prose and poetry, is an inter- 
esting volume. The author gives the poetic phases of his 
story a readable rythm. The style of Hiawatha is used in 
the poetic narrative and Mr. Minturn has revealed skill 
in following the quaint Indian melody that marked Hia- 
watha. 

“Mr. Minturn, in the prose section, which prefaces 
the poetic narrative, reviews midwestern history from the 
capture of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark to the 
recent period when the citizens of Miami and Grant 
counties, heading the Frances Slocum Trail Association, 
marked a road between Marion and Peru, covering ter- 
ritory once traversed by Frances, her chieftain and her 
children. Every mile of this historic highway is replete 
with Indian legend.” 


CONTENTS OF THE BOOK: The book contains 122 
large pages, two maps and 14 original wood-cuts; con- 
tents by chapters: A Great Historical Setting—The Tak- 
ing of Frances Slocum—Frances Slocum Becomes the 
Indian Princess Muk-kons-kwa—Buckongehelas and Little 
Turtle—Frances Marries Chief She-pah-can-nah—General 
Harmar’s Expedition Against the Indians—-Governor St. 
Clair’s Operations Against the Indians—General St. 
Clair’s Defeat by Little Turtle—General Wayne’s Victory 
at Fallen Timbers—The Treaty of Greenville, Ohio—Har- 
rison’s Treaty at Fort Wayne—The Rise of Tecumseh and 
the Prophet—The Influence of the Prophet—Tecumseh’s 
Effort to Overawe the Governor—She-pah-can-nah and 
Muk-kons-kwa Hunt Game in the Hills of Brown County 
—tThe Battle of Tippecanoe—The Removal of the Indians 
—The Lost Sister Found. 


Single Copy, bound in heavy card-board only, post- 
paid $1.00. Address, Globe Publishing Co., 1006 People’s 
Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. 
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THE MOTHER OF FRANCES SLOCUM 


“Moaned she ever for the daughter through long days 
and midnight vigils” (pages 13 and 75) 
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THE CAPTURE OF OLD VINCENNES 


A GREAT HISTORICAL SETTING 


HE capture of Vincennes and the holding of the 

Northwest Territory form the great historical setting 

for the life of Frances Slocum. George Rogers Clark, 
of Kentucky, knew that the British, with whom his 
country was then at war, had determined to exterminate 
the Kentucky settlements because they were defeating 
the British plan of preserving the territory west of the 
Alleghany Mountains as the Red Man’s hunting ground 
and as a source of supply for valuable furs. He knew 
also that the British were providing the Indians with 
guns and ammunition, were paying a bonus at Detroit 
for scalps, and that the frequent raids into Kentucky 
were encouraged and organized from Kaskaskia, Vin- 
cennes and Detroit. He resolved upon the bold project 
of capturing these places. His plan, laid before Patrick 
Henry, governor of Virginia, was approved, and an ex- 
pedition was launched under Clark’s own leadership. His 
activity and daring strategy resulted in the capture of 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia and Vincennes in 1778-9, and laid the 
foundation for the treaty of 1783 which gave the North- 
west Territory to the United States. (See map, page 14.) 


“The capture of Fort Sackville at Vincennes by 
George Rogers Clark was one of the mightiest events in 
the story of the building of the nation,” says the New 
York Evening World, “and its belittlement by most 
historians is intolerable. Our comparative ignorance and 
lack of appreciation are due in large measure to the fact 
that our earlier historians did not, or could not, under- 
Stand the significance of the West. 


“Consider the situation, had George Rogers Clark 
failed and the great Northwest Territory remained in 
the possession of Great Britain. In all probability the 
rich, thickly populated states carved from it would have 
been part of Canada. It is doubtful whether we should 
have ever reached the Pacific. The United States would 
have remained a small nation along the Atlantic seaboard. 
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“That victory of George Rogers Clark was absolutely 
necessary to the making of a rich and powerful nation. 
It was as necessary as Yorktown. It was more significant 
than Bunker Hill. It was as inspiring as Valley Forge. 
If this is not thoroughly understood, it is because there 
has been something essential lacking in the school his- 
tories.” 


It would exceed the limits of this story, even if it 
were possible, to relate all of the horrors visited upon 
the people west of the mountains during the remaining 
days of the War of the Revolution after the capture of 
Old Vincennes and for many years after that war; in 
fact, through the battle of Tippecanoe in 1811, and the 
second war with England in 1812. Parties of savages, 
often led by white men from Detroit, raided the country, 
killing, burning, stealing and carrying women and chil- 
dren into captivity. In 1781, the year of Cornwallis’ 
surrender at Yorktown, the British and Indians were 
active. One of the official British reports to Lord George 
Germaine, made October 23rd of that year, deals with 
the Indian war-parties against the frontier settlements 
as follows: 

“Many smaller Indian parties have been very suc- 
cessful * * * *, It would be endless and difficult to 
enumerate to your lordship the parties that are continu- 
ally employed upon the back settlements. From Illinois 
country to the frontiers of New York there is a continual 
succession * * * * the perpetual terror and losses of the 
inhabitants will, I hope, operate powerfully in our favor.” 
(“The Land of the Miamis,” by Elmore Barce, page 123.) 

The Indian was not only brave but fierce when aroused, 
and a consummate strategist; he was fighting for his 
life against invaders of his country. Our pioneer fore- 
fathers were equally brave, equally fierce, and equally 
determined in the defense of their new homes, and they 
finally emerged victorious, but with souls seared by 
outrage and horror and with an undying hate of all things 
Indian and British. Mann Butler, the Kentucky his- 
torian, said: “Many were burned and tortured with 
every refinement of diabolical vengeance; others were 
harrowed with the recollection of their children’s brains 
dashed out against the trees; the dying shrieks of their 
dearest friends and connections.” 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY 


It was during this critical period that the restraining 
influence of Frances Slocum was successfully exerted 
with the leaders of the great tribe of the Miamis to keep 
them from throwing the full weight of their influence and 
assistance against the white settlers. Those who believe 
in divine intervention can see the hand of Providence in 
the kidnapping and adoption of the white child by the 
Indians, and in her marriage to a war-chief of the Miamis. 
Her position in history is as romantic as that of Poca- 
hontas and future Americans will be equally proud to 
claim descent from Frances Slocum, the white princess 
of the Miamis. 


The last Continental Congress, sitting in New York 
in 1787, passed a measure which was second only in 
importance to the later adoption of the constitution of 
the United States. This was the organization of the 
great domain acquired by the capture of Vincennes as 
the Northwest Territory. As a preliminary, this vast 
country was ceded to the United States by Virginia, New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut (“Ridpath’s His- 
tory,” p. 359.) For the government of the territory an 
ordinance drawn by Thomas Jefferson, was adopted on 
July 13, 1787, stipulating that no less than three nor 
more than five states should be formed out of the exten- 
sive area thus brought under the control of civilization; 
that the states when organized should be admitted on 
terms of equality with the original members of the con- 
federation, and that slavery should be prohibited. 


General St. Clair, then president of the Congress, was 
appointed military governor, and in the summer of 1788, 
began his duties with headquarters at Marietta. 


In the year 1802, the State of Ohio was admitted into 
the Union. The rest of the Northwest Territory, embrac- 
ing the present States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
a part of Michigan, was organized under the name of the 
Indiana Territory, with Vincennes as the capital and 
William Henry Harrison as governor. 


Frances Slocum, at the age of five, was captured by 
the Indians in Pennsylvania in the fall of 1778. She was 
carried to what is now Ohio, a few weeks before the day 
which, through the capture of Vincennes, (February 25, 
1779) eventually brought the Northwest Territory into 
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the Union. She died in Indiana, March 9, 1847. Here 
she had lived, since her marriage to Chief She-pah-can- 
nah, in the midst of the stirring events attending the 
failure of the British and Indians to keep the pioneers 
from settling west of the Alleghanies, and the further 
failure to keep them south of the Ohio river. She was 
a vital part of that history of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin in the making with which every 
man and woman, and every school boy and girl in those 
commonwealths should be familiar; and which should 
be known to every citizen of the United States because 
of the importance of those five great States. In a public 
address Mr. William Fortune reiterated the statement of 
the New York World, that except for the Clark victory 
at Vincennes, and its later defense by our pioneers, the 
whole territory north of the Ohio river today probably 
would be a part of Canada and the march of the United 
States across the Mississippi and on to the Pacific not 
only would have been seriously checked but might easily 
have been prevented. The five states of the old North- 
west Territory, he said, actually comprise in population, 
more than one-fifth of the United States, and their 
agricultural and industrial products amount to more than 
one fourth of the total of the whole nation. 


The holding of this territory after the conquest by 
Clark was quite as important as the taking of it, and it 
is with the events which followed the capture of Vin- 
cennes that this story is mostly concerned. 
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THE TAKING OF FRANCES SLOCUM* 


(See page 72) 


HERE the city of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, now 

stands, on the banks of the Susquehanna, North 

Fork, Jonathan Slocum, a Quaker from Rhode Island, 
settled with his family in the summer of 1777. Their 
home in the beautifully wooded Wyoming Valley was sur- 
rounded by Pisgah, Wyoming, Shicksheinney and other 
mountains of the Alleghany range which were in later 
years mined for anthracite coal. The nature and value 
of this earth fuel was then unknown to the white man 
although the Indians were using it. The family consisted 
of Jonathan Slocum, his wife, and their children, at least 
five boys and two girls that we know of, and the wife’s 
father, Isaac Tripp. Following the usual way of the 
Quakers, they cultivated friendship with all Indians 
around them, such that none of the Slocums were dis- 
turbed in the atrocities of the following year which are 
recorded by Ridpath in his history in these words: 


“In July, 1778, Major John Butler, a Tory of Niagara 
raised a company of sixteen hundred loyalists, Canadians 
and Indians, and marched into the valley of Wyoming, 
county of Luzerne, Pennsylvania. The settlement was 
defenseless. The fathers and brothers were away in the 


, *The story of Frances Slocum is here first told in prose with appropriate 
historical references, and is followed by the story in verse, with the same sub-heads 
to make cross reference easy, but without repeating the sources of historical 
information. This plan is used because some readers do not like poetry, while 
those who do, read with greater enjoyment if they have knowledge beforehand 
of its historical basis. 

I have been asked how I came to write this story and poem. The poem 
was written first, following the building of a cabin in the hills of Brown County, 
near Nashville. This was named “Miami Lodge” in honor of my wife whose 
Grandmother Law gave her the unusual Christian name of Miami. That christen- 
Ing was back in Pennsylvania near the same Susquehanna river from the banks 
of which Frances Slocum had been stolen by the Indians. 

Why Grandmother Law insisted upon the name of Miami for her little grand- 
daughter, nobody, now living, knows. It may be that she had it from some of 
the pioneer Laws of Indiana, who lived there in the Land of the Miamis. At 
any rate, I became interested in the history of the Miami Indians and in the 
romantic story of Frances Slocum which is so inseparably associated with them 
and with the pioneer history of Indiana. This story, in prose and verse, is the 


result. 
J. A. MINTURN. 
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patriot army. There were some feeble forts on the 
Susquehanna in the neighborhood of Wilkes-Barre but 
they were useless without defenders. On the approach 
of the Tories and savages the few militia remaining in 
the valley, together with the old men and boys, rallied 
for the defense of their homes. A battle was fought and 
the poor patriots were utterly routed. The fugitives fled 
to the principal fort, which was crowded with women and 
children. On came the murderous horde and demanded 
a surrender. Honorable terms were promised by Butler, 
and the garrison capitulated. On the 5th of July the 
gates were opened and the barbarians entered. Imme- 
diately they began to plunder, then to burn, and then to 
use the hatchet and the scalping knife. There is no 
authentic record of the horrible atrocities that followed. 
The savages divided into parties, scattered through the 
valley, plundered, robbed, burned, and drove almost every 
surviving family into the swamps or mountains.”* 


The Slocums placed so much confidence in the Indians 
that they remained in their home after most of the set- 
tlers had gone to the forts. But their confidence was mis- 
placed, says Jacob P. Dunn, in his “True Indian Stories.” 
On November 2, 1778, three Delaware Indians appeared 
there. None of the men were at home, but a neighbor 
boy was turning a grindstone near the door of the cabin 
while an older one, wearing an army coat, sharpened a 
knife. The older boy was shot, and Mrs. Slocum and 
most of the children ran to the woods for concealment. 
The Indians searched the house and found Frances, a 
girl of five years, with a lame brother, trying to hide 
themselves under the stairs. The two were drawn out 
and the Indians started to carry them away when the 
mother, rushing from her hiding place in the underbrush, 
pleaded for the release of her children, calling attention 
to the lame boy’s feet. The lad was released, but Frances, 
screaming for her mother, was carried on the shoulder 
of an Indian until both disappeared in the forest. A pur- 
suing party went out from the fort but returned without 
any tidings. Until her death years later, Mrs. Slocum 


had the haunting picture always with her of Frances in 
need, calling “Mother.” 


*Believers in retributive justice will be gratified b i ‘'s sS 

ane A y Ridpath’s statement 
that the atrocities of Wyoming Valley were fully avenged in the next year by 
troops under Generals Sullivan and Clinton. 
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SEARCH FOR THE LOST SISTER 


It so happened that Frances had a new pair of shoes, 
but for reasons of economy was not then wearing them. 
The thoughts of winter coming soon and Frances bare- 
footed made the anguish greater for the mother, “Oh, if 
the poor child only had her shoes,” she moaned as she 
thought of those little bare feet, cold and bruised. 


The mother had other sorrows added to her burden 
of woe, for not six weeks later her father and husband 
were killed by the Indians while they were working in a 
field; but with it all, the fate of Frances was the hardest 
to bear. Her father and husband were better off in 
Heaven according to the teachings of her religion “but 
where was Frances? Still alive to sob and suffer?” 


The continuance of the War of the Revolution, and 
the conduct of the British in arousing the enmity of the 
Indians against the white settlers, made search for 
Frances very difficult. However, after the surrender of 
Cornwallis and the end of hostilities, two of the elder 
sons went to Niagara, in 1784, and made earnest inquiry, 
offering one hundred guineas (about $500) for the return 
of their lost sister. Nothing came of it, and three years 
later they went to Marietta, and the Ohio Purchase, 
which was being rapidly settled, renewing their offer of 
$500 for the return of Frances. After months of dis- 
couragement they returned home weary and disheartened. 


The mother revived their failing courage by offering 
to go with them in 1789, to Tioga Point, where Athens, 
Pennsylvania, is now, at which place Indians were gather- 
ing to surrender all captives as demanded by the govern- 
ment. It was a hard journey for her through the wilder- 
ness, but her determination to be there with a mother’s 
instinct to identify her child who would be past 16, and 
much changed if living, overcame all difficulties. But 
Frances was not among the captives produced there and 
the mother returned to her life of dread and sorrow. 
Two years later one of the brothers went with Proctor 
to Cornplanter’s Town, in Governor St. Clair’s effort to 
check Indian raids on the settlers along the Ohio, but 
failed to get any word of the lost sister. 


A general pacification of the Indians followed Wayne’s 
victory at Fallen Timbers and his treaty at Greenville, 
Ohio. In compliance with the terms of a treaty concluded 
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FRANCES SLOCUM BECOMES AN INDIAN PRINCESS 


November, 1794, by Mr. Jay and Lord Grenville, Detroit 
was turned over to the United States in 1796. The next 
year, 1797, four of the Slocum brothers made extensive 
inquiry for their sister through Canada and on to Detriot. 
Even the Indians appeared to help in the search by the 
brothers, but no trace was found. 


In the face of all of these disappointments, the mother, 
over seventy, went to her grave ten years later, still 
believing that Frances lived, and it was her dying request 
that the search be continued. This request was granted 
and complied with, although Frances would then have 
been over 30 years old. Nearly twenty years after the 
mother’s death they went to a Wyandot mission at Upper 
Sandusky where they heard that a Methodist negro 
missionary had made many converts, among whom was 
Between-the-Logs, an Indian of the Bear Totem, who 
had a white wife, taken captive in childhood. This was 
in 1826, and had they found Frances she would have been 
several years past fifty; but the trip was a fruitless one. 


Still, after all of these disappointments, two of the 
brothers and a sister arranged quickly, in 1837, to visit 
the Miss-iss-in-e-wa, in Indiana, where they learned, 
through Frances herself, as the sequel will show, that the 
lost sister was living. 


FRANCES SLOCUM BECOMES THE INDIAN 
PRINCESS MUK-KONS-KWA 


(See page 79) 


HE Indians carried Frances to Niagara Falls, and, 

tradition says, to the other side through a passage 

with which they were familiar under the great sheet 
of falling water, and on to the Delaware towns of Ohio 
(See map, page 14) where she was adopted by a Delaware 
Indian chief. The Indians are very fond and indulgent 
of their children and treat an adopted child the same as 
their own. Had her mother but known it, the little bare 
feet of Frances were soon protected with moccasins 
covered with pretty bead work patterns that caught her 
fancy and she was clad in a dress of native deer skin 
trimmed with fringe and bright colors that appealed to 
her vanity and made her comfortable. The Indian 
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mothers petted her, kissed the tears away, and crooned 
lullabies in their musical language that soothed her. She 
soon began to understand and speak the new language 
and to forget the one her mother had taught her. She 
learned to love these new people who were no longer 
strange to her and who were so kind. They told her how 
the Good Spirit Mondamin came down and made the corn 
grow in the spring time so she and everybody might later 
dance the corn dance. They told her wonderful stories 
from the Walam Olem, which is the Indian Bible, so 
much like the Bible stories her own mother used to tell, 
only the Indian God was called Manito, and sometimes 
called Kitanito, who made the Sun and Eearth and Moon 
and everything good that there was in the world; and 
they called the evil one Mas-ka-na-ko, a snake, who made 
all bad things; mosquitoes, gnats and flies; and brought 
quarreling and unhappiness, and bad weather, and sick- 
ness and death into the world; and still being unsatisfied 
he brought a great flood to drown all the people and other 
animals. But his evil design was defeated by Nan-a-bush, 
an Algonquin deity who was a sort of patron saint of 
men, who created a great turtle and gathered men and 
animals on its back, with the aid of Kitanito’s daughter, 
and kept them until the deluge subsided and dry land 
appeared again. (See the Walam Olum in Dunn’s “True 
Indian Stories.”’) 


The Indian mothers told her how their people received 
the first white men as brothers; let them build and plant 
among them as the children of Gishaki, the sun god, and 
not children of the evil serpent Maskanako. But the 
white men drove the Indians from their homes and 
country in the East, brought them fire-water and fire- 
guns which burned and killed; and traded them baubles 
and trinkets of no use, for land, always more land, which 
they said they must have. 


Then they washed her, as their custom was, in a 
stream to make an Indian out of her by removing all of 
the white blood, and named her Muk-kons-kwa which 
means Small Bear Woman. They called her by that name 
until she forgot the name of Frances, and became as 
much like an Indian as if born one. 
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BUCKONGEHELAS AND LITTLE TURTLE 


(See page 80) 


ALTHOUGH Frances Slocum became thoroughly Indian 
in her habits and thoughts, her mental acumen was 
so different that she attracted attention. Her position 

in the family of a war chief of the Delawares brought 
her to the notice of the foremost warriors of the tribe 
of her adoption, and also of those of other tribes who 
sought frequent counsel with the wise Delawares. The 
white men had crossed the Alleghany mountains and the 
Ohio river and were making permanent settlements which 
were fast driving away the game that the Indians de- 
pended upon for their food supply. While all of this 
territory belonged to the States under the treaty with 
Great Britain, after the War of the Revolution, the sub- 
jects of King George, loath to give up the rich fur trade 
of this region, retained unwarranted possession of 
Niagara, Detroit, and other posts, and secretly urged the 
Indians to drive all white settlers south of the Ohio; 
they furnished the Indians with guns, and other assist- 
ae tas X. “Land of the Miamis,” by Elmore 
arce. 


Le Gris and Little Turtle of the Miamis, Blue Jacket 
of the Shawnees, Joseph Brant of the Mohawks and other 
Indians came to consult with the great Buc-kon-ge-he-las 
and all of the chiefs of the Delawares. These visitors 
Frances became acquainted with, and also with less 
worthy white men in British employ like Alexander 
McKee, Mathew Elliott, and George and Simon Girty, 


who all came to plan and urge raids upon the American 
settlers. 


Frances Slocum had a sensible and retentive mind; 
she was eager to learn, respectful and courteous. She 
was kind and grateful for favors shown her, and became 
a favorite of Buc-kon-ge-he-las. In his biography of 
Harrison, Moses Dawson voiced that general’s opinion 
thus: “This man possessed all of the qualities of a hero; 
no Christian knight was ever more scrupulous in per- 
forming all his engagements than the renowned Buc- 
kongehelas.” 7 
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Frances learned to love Buc-kon-ge-he-las as she would 
a father and he had much to do with the shaping of her 
character. 


The Little Turtle (Mi-shi-kin-noqg-kwa) of the Miamis 
was another great man whose friendship she won and 
retained until his death in July, 1812, at Fort Wayne 
where he was taking treatment for a white man’s disease, 
the gout. He was then preparing to espouse the Ameri- 
can cause in the war of 1812. 


The Little Turtle was not a hereditary chief but won 
his leadership on merit. Like Napoleon he was small of 
stature but a great military genius, and perhaps the 
greatest Indian in all respects that the world has known. 
His former victories put him in command in the battle 
with General St. Clair, where he vanquished an American 
army twice as large, on its own chosen ground, struck a 
fearful blow to the frontier settlements and blocked for 
a time the invasion of his country. 


But the victory of General Wayne at the battle of 
Fallen Timbers in 1793 convinced Little Turtle that the 
red man could not permanently succeed against the white 
man, and that his people, to survive, must adopt the ways 
of civilization. He was among the first to realize this 
and his appeals to encourage American and oppose 
British influences put him so in opposition to Tecumseh 
as to lessen his influence for awhile among some of the 
other tribes. 


Most of these momentous events happened after 
Frances met Little Turtle in Ohio. He invited the Dela- 
wares whom he respectfully and affectionately called his 
“grandfathers,” to share the hunting ground of his 
tribe. Many of them accepted and took up their residence 
at Ke-ki-oon-gi and other places in Indiana. Ke-ki-oon-gi, 
the chief town of the Miami tribes was located at the 
junction of the St. Joseph, St. Mary’s and Maumee rivers, 
where Ft. Wayne, Indiana, is now located. This was a 
strategic point because it was at a short portage of just 
a few miles, between the Maumee leading into Lake Erie, 
and the headwaters of the Wabash, flowing into the Ohio 
and Mississippi. It was at the very gate of communica- 
tion between the vast East and Northeast and the great 
West and Southwest countries, by water. 
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FRANCES MARRIES CHIEF 
SHE-PAH-CAN-NAH 


(See page 82) 


O this Ke-ki-oon-gi and Miami country, on the invita- 

tion of Little Turtle, went the foster parents with 

Frances Slocum a-visiting, to escape the ardent wooers 
of this Titian-haired Princess. She had developed into 
a vivacious, graceful, sun-roughed damsel, whose appear- 
ance made a singular appeal to the marriageable youth 
of the neighboring campfires. Upon their return journey 
they found a wounded Indian lying helpless in the forest. 
They carried him to their lodge and restored him to 
health and vigor by careful nursing. Much of this de- 
volved upon Frances and as pity is akin to love, out of 
it grew the romance of her marriage to this Indian who 
was tii2 Miami war-chief She-pah-can-nah. He made a 
good husband and she was so much in love with him to 
the end that she ever lived in constant dread that the 
white man, whom she feared for his power, would dis- 
cover her white origin and take her away from her Indian 
husband and family. This accounts for her failure to 
reveal her identity earlier than she did. The details of 
this courtship are prettily told in the accompanying 
poem, (page 82). 


She-pah-can-nah brought his bride from what is now 
a part of Ohio, and made his home on the Miss-iss-in-e-wa 
river in what is now Indiana. He built a house for her, 
the construction of which exhibited the outcropping of 
the instinct, or vague recollection perhaps, of the girl’s 
white antecedents, for, as one writer has said, it was “a 
queer two-story affair” of logs. The hills here came close 
to the river which is a more than usually rapid stream— 
the name meaning “much fall in the river.” The site was 
at the top of a low hill above a giant spring of clear 
cold water that then, and still, gushes forth and empties 
into the Miss-iss-in-e-wa not the distance of a stone’s 
throw away. A couple of other cabins were later built 
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near, and because She-pah-can-nah lost his hearing as he 
grew older, this settlement became known as the Deaf 
Man’s Village. The location was about ten miles up 
from where the Miss-iss-in-e-wa empties into the Wabash 
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The Queer Two-Storied Heme of Frances Slocum at Deaf Man's Village 
(pages 19 and 84) 


near Peru. It is in the vicinity, and perhaps is in a part 
of the battlefield where the Miami tribes in about 1720, 
before the advent here of the white man, made their 
stand against the fierce warriors of the Iroquois con- 
federacy and by defeating them gained undisputed posses- 
sion and title to the Miami country embracing western 
Ohio, all of Indiana, and eastern Illinois. 


Then, years later, the white man came, claimed title 
to all this country by treaty and purchase, and in 1826, 
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gave to some of the Miami tribe a comparatively small 
tract of land in which the present city of Peru and the 
Deaf Man’s Village were included. The treaty ceding 
this was signed at what is known as Treaty Creek, which 
the tourist will cross in motoring from Peru to the site 
of Frances Slocum’s home. 


GENERAL HARMAR’S EXPEDITION 
AGAINST THE INDIANS 


(See page 84) 


EST of the Deaf Man’s Village, on the Wabash, near 

the present city of Logansport, was the Miami town 

of L’Anguille. Below present Delphi, at the mouth 
of the Tippecanoe, was the important trading post of 
Petit Piconne, and about eighteen miles below the latter 
on the Wabash, was the Indian town of Oui-at-e-non, 
while not so far away, at the outlet of Wea creek, were 
the towns of the Weas, a tribe of the Miamis. On the 
other side, or to the east of Deaf Man’s Village, was 
Ke-ki-oon-gi, the chief town, so it will appear that the 
location of the home of She-pah-can-nah and his bride, 
was in the very heart of the Miami settlements. All 
of these were visited by British traders from Detroit, 
and were dominated and controlled by the British. They 
were all much more than a hundred miles from the 
Kentucky settlements and so far away that the Indians 
felt safe from attack. 


These people were taught to have no respect for the 
American government and that the British would protect 
them where they lived. 


While the lovers were building their log castle, war 
parties from the surrounding towns increased the fre- 
quency of their raids on the immigrant flatboats de- 
scending the Ohio, lured the occupants with decoys to 
pillage and death, or crossed the river to steal, burn and 
kill the settlers in Kentucky. It became a profitable and 
popular occupation for all of the warriors, no doubt includ- 
ing She-pah-can-nah, as it certainly did the Little Turtle. 


The Federal Government was slow in 1789 and 1790 
to initiate any remedial action. People on the seaboard 
heard of outrages by the whites in retaliation and con- 
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sidered it a frontier feud with which they had no busi- 
ness, nor had the government either the men or the 
money for a successful expedition against the savages, 
“consistently with a due regard to other indispensable 
objects,” as Secretary of War Knox said. Furthermore 
the officials at Washington vainly imagined a peace treaty 
could be arranged, and Governor St. Clair went from 
Marietta to Losantiville, which he renamed Cincinnati, 
and established Fort Washington. Continuing down the 
Ohio to Clarksville at the Falls, he dispatched Major John 
Hamtramck, commandant at Vincennes, with friendly 
speeches to the Wabash Indians. St. Clair’s report of 
failure to the War department May, 1790, said in part: 
“You will perceive that everything seems to be referred 
to the Miamis, which does not promise a peaceful issue. 
The confidence they have in their situation, the vicinity 
of many other nations not very well disposed, and the 
pernicious counsels of the English traders, joined to the 
immense booty obtained by the depredations upon the 
Ohio, will most probably prevent them from listening to 
any reasonable terms of accommodation, so that it is to 
be feared the United States must prepare effectually to 
chastise them.” 


Reluctant as the government was to engage in a war 
with the Wabash Indians, no other course was open. 
General Josiah Harmar, an old army officer of the Revo- 
lution with a contempt for all militia, was put in com- 
mand, and his army of recruits from Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky marched out of Fort Washington at Cincinnati 
at the end of September, 1790. Pennsylvania had only 
partly filled her quota of five hundred soldiers with old 
infirm men and boys and the Kentucky troops of one 
thousand were sadly deficient in arms and equipment. 
In addition, the Kentucky militia were divided in alle- 
giance between two Colonels, William Trotter and John 
Hardin. Hardin was brave but foolishly rash, and Trotter 
wholly incompetent. 


The army moved slowly toward Ke-ki-oon-gi, the 
present site of Fort Wayne, giving the British agents 
under Alexander McKee plenty of time to supply the 
Indians with guns and ammunition. The Little Turtle, 
whose prowess and cunning had given him fame, was the 
Indian leader and was, by his scouts, kept in constant 
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touch with the Americans. She-pah-can-nah was a 
trusted sub-chief under him. 

When the white army reached St. Mary’s river on 
October 14, Colonel Hardin was sent on with a company 
of regulars and six hundred militia to occupy Ke-ki- 
oon-gi. The Indians had burned the houses in the main 
village and hid vast quantities of corn and vegetables, 
but one hundred and sixty-five houses left standing in 
neighboring villages of the Delawares, Shawnees and 
Miamis, were later burned by the army. The Indians 
lurked in the woods and underbrush waiting for a time to 
strike. The militia, thinking they were afraid to fight, 
threw aside all discipline, and wandered about in small 
parties for several days in search of plunder. Nothing 
happened because Little Turtle was lulling them into a 
feeling of greater security and carelessness for his later 
vengeance. 


On the morning of the nineteenth, Colonel Hardin in 
command of three hundred men was scouring the country 
in an effort to uncover the savages and force them to 
fight. About six miles northwest of the main army he 
came to an abandoned camp where a short halt was made, 
followed by a hurried advance. Three miles further on 
he routed two Indians out of the brush and suddenly dis- 
covered that he had left one company of his detachment 
in the rear. He sent an officer with part of his calvalry 
to locate them. Captain John Armstrong, in command 
of thirty regulars marching with the militia informed 
Hardin about this time of enemy signs, but the Colonel 
moved rapidly on without advance or flank scouts, and 
at a second warning Hardin rode on, swearing that the 
Indians would not fight. 


At what is now known as Heller’s Corner, eleven miles 
northwest of Fort Wayne, where the Goshen road crosses 
Eel river, the detachment marched into a narrow open 
strip flanked on each side by heavy timber. At the far 
end a fire was burning with some trinkets scattered in 
front of it as if their owners were but recently frightened 
away. The front of the column halted, with the entire 
detachment in the defile except the company delayed at 
the last stop. Three hundred Indians, led by Little Turtle, 
were concealed in the underbrush and watched the 
Americans enter the trap. They opened a furious fire 
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with appalling yells when the halt was made, causing all 
but nine of the militia to turn and run carrying Hardin 
with them. The regulars stood their ground and all but 
a half dozen were killed or wounded. Captain Anderson 
sank to the neck in a morass, and, undiscovered, watched 
a war dance of victory by the savages that night. 

Next day General Harmar, disgusted with the militia, 
was for returning at once to Fort Washington, but Colonel 
Hardin, chagrined, begged for another chance for him- 
self and the Kentucky militia, urging that the Indians 
would return to their towns and now was the time for a 
grand surprise. Harmar had moved his army seven miles 
south and east of the present site of Fort Wayne. He 
finally consented and late that night three hundred and 
forty picked militiamen and sixty regulars marched back 
to Ke-ki-oon-gi. They arrived after sunrise and appar- 
ently without the knowledge of the Indians. 

The Little Turtle had observed, on the morning of 
the eighteenth, that four field officers of the militia had 
left their commands to pursue a lone Indian on horse- 
back. Acting on his instructions, She-pah-can-nah, with 
three of his braves, exposed themselves as the militia 
emerged on the north bank of the Maumee. The Ken- 
tuckians, disregarding strict orders that the troops were 
on no account to separate, instantly gave chase, and the 
Indians flying in all directions, with the militia after 
them, left the regulars alone and unsupported. As the 
latter crossed the ford and climbed the opposite bank, 
the howling and painted warriors under Little Turtle 
sprang from hiding places, mowed them down at short 
range, scalped and mutilated the bodies, and thus won the 
day. For a second time in two days, the palefaces were 
completely outwitted by the cunning Little Turtle. 


_ “The outcome of the campaign,” says B. J. Griswold, 
in his “History of Fort Wayne,” “considered from the 
most favorable angle, gave naught to the American 
government to increase its hopes of the pacification of 
the west. On the other hand, the savages, their spirit 
of revenge aroused to the white heat of the fiercest 
hatred, assembled at the site of their ruined villages, and 
there, led to renewed defiance of the Americans through 
the fiery speech of Simon Girty, set about the work of 
preparation to meet the next American force which might 
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be sent against them. In a body, these savages, led by 
Little Turtle, LeGris and Blue Jacket, preceeded to De- 
troit, where they paraded the streets, uttering their 
demoniac scalp yelps while bearing long poles strung with 
the scalps of many American soldiers.” The Indians 
were paid a bounty, it is said, of ten dollars for every 
white scalp brought to Detroit. 


GOVERNOR ST. CLAIR’S OPERATIONS 
AGAINST THE INDIANS 
(See page 87) 
ENERAL ST. CLAIR, as governor of the Northwest 
Territory at the time of General Harmar’s expedi- 
tion, deplored the fact that a post had not been 
established at Ke-ki-oon-gi, and urged speedy and ade- 
quate protection or the frontiers would be ruined. 


Since the weight of great influence was required to 
overcome the effect of Harmar’s disheartening campaign, 
it was fortunate that George Washington was then 
president of the United States. Many in the Atlantic 
States opposed the further prosecution of the Indian War 
on the ground that the sacrifice of blood and treasure 
would far exceed any advantages that might possibly 
be secured. 


President Washington with great difficulty prevailed 
upon Congress to add another regiment to the regular 
army and “for making further provision for the protec- 
tion of the frontiers.” As to the latter, the program 
decided on was: first, to send a peace offer to the Wabash 
Indians, accompanied by Cornplanter, a chief of the 
Seneca Nation, and such other chiefs of the Iroquois 
confederacy as might be friendly; second, if the first 
failed, to send military expeditions against the towns 
on the Wabash west of Deaf Man’s Village, thus to divert 
them from aiding Ke-ki-oon-gi; and, third, to dispatch 
a big army under St. Clair himself to capture Ke-ki-oon- 
g1, establish a fort there and check the conspiracies of 
the British and Indians along the Wabash and Maumee 
rivers. 


Colonel Thomas Proctor represented the government 
on the peace mission. He found the Iroquois chiefs un- 
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disposed to assist him in going to the Miamis until their 
women appeared at the councils and seconded his plea. 
Red Jacket and other chiefs were appointed to accom- 
pany Proctor, but the influence of Colonel Gordon, British 
commandant at Niagara, made the success of the con- 
templated mission impossible (“Land of the Miamis,” 
page 179). 

On March 9, 1791, the Secretary of War issued orders 
to General Charles Scott, of Kentucky, to proceed against 
the Wea or Oui-at-e-non towns on the Wabash, but not 
to march until May 10, in hopes of possible peace news 
from Proctor. Information of these orders reached the 
Indians through English espionage, and She-pah-can-nah 
was sent by the head chiefs to notify the Indians of the 
threatened invasion. Frances, still in her teens, asked 
permission to accompany her husband: “Leave me not 
to lonely waiting for the return of the sunlight of your 
presence, Oh She-pah-can-nah beloved, when the mission 
you are sent on will permit me to go with you. Ride I 
well, as you have told me; and my counsel always helps 
yon, as you often have admitted!” 


Her appeal could not be refused, particularly as she 
was equally familiar with the trails to be traveled to 
these neighboring towns and the white army was not 
expected for several days. 

On the morning of June 1, 1791, mounted on ex- 
cellent horses, She-pah-can-nah and his princess rode 
into the meadows of Oui-at-e-non. The undulating Indian 
Hills to the north made a border with forest trees appar- 
ently shutting out all the world, and the gracefully curv- 
ing Wabash with its woodland fringe marked the southern 
boundary. Breathing the fragrance of countless blossoms 
as they halted to count the villages in sight, they saw 
an Indian horseman riding rapidly toward them from the 
direction of High Gap hill. He informed them that a 
pale-face army was approaching over the ridge, in num- 
bers “as thick as ants swarm down an ant hill,” and 
urged the warriors to take their women to places of safety 
on the other side of the Wabash. The river was so 
swollen by recent rains that it could not be forded by 
strangers unacquainted with its safe places. 

It was Colonel Scott’s army, arriving sooner than 
She-pah-can-nah expected. As soon as he estimated the 
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situation, Scott sent the same Colonel Hardin, whom 
Little Turtle had outwitted, with sixty mounted infantry 
and a troop of light horse, against two Indian villages 
to the left, while he moved briskly forward with the main 
body against the village of the Weas at the mouth of 
Wea creek. 


Soon all was confusion among the Indians trying to 
escape. The squaws and children had been paddled across 
the Wabash, and the last of five canoes loaded with 
warriors had pushed from the shore as the first battalion 
of Kentuckians reached the river’s edge. Then, in the 
words of the historian, “With deadly and terrible aim the 
riflemen empty the boats to the last man.” (“Last of 
the Miamis,” page 185.) 


She-pah-can-nah knew a safe fording place, and 
quickly crossing with his girl-wife, detoured to the Grand 
Prairie which began north of the Wabash and extended 
westwardly across the whole of Illinois to the Mississippi. 
It was then covered with grass which waved in the wind 
like ocean billows, and was filled with buffalo, deer, bears 
and all kinds of wild game in “great plenty.” 


Cautiously they visited the localities of the western 
Wea towns, only to find them laid in ruins, the crops de- 
stroyed, six of their surprised warriors killed and fifty- 
two of the inhabitants captured by the redoubtabie 
Colonel Hardin.* By this time She-pah-can-nah had so 
warned the remaining tribesmen that Scott, unable to 
effect further surprise, led his troops back to Kentucky. 


Governor St. Clair insisted that another expedition 
be sent at once against the Wabash towns, and General 
James Wilkinson rode out of Cincinnati on August 1, with 
five hundred and twenty-five men “well mounted on 
horseback, well armed, and provided with thirty days’ 
provisions.” Wilkinson was particularly directed to pro- 
ceed against a Kickapoo town located about sixty miles 
“in the prairie, northward and westward of L’Anguille.” 
(See map, page 50.) He crossed the Wabash a few miles 
above the mouth of Eel river and soon came in on the 
rear of the Indian villages raided in June by Scott. The 
corn had been replanted and now had roasting ears “in 


* Colonel Hardin was sent with messages of peace from the President to 
the Wyandots at Sandusky, in 1792, and was killed and scalped by the Indians. 
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the milk.” The soldiers were discovered, so a charge was 
ordered. Six warriors “and in the hurry and confusion 
of the charge two squaws and a child” were killed. 


Wilkinson considered his position here one of great 
danger. He started on his orders next morning to find 
the Kickapoo town “in the prairie.” There was such a 
town of much fur trading importance on the great Po-ta- 
wa-to-mi trail leading south from Lake Michigan, but it 
was south and west of the Eel river villages instead of 
north and west as he had been informed and in which 
direction he marched. It was about 20 miles southwest 
of the present city of Lafayette, which he should have 
known through his scouts. In his nervous haste, Wilkin- 
son failed to find Kickapoo town and returned to Cincin- 
nati, leaving the Indians to believe that he had retreated, 
as they also believed Scott had done. 


Some of the historians have discredited the expedi- 
tions of Scott and Wilkinson, but Secretary of War Knox 
reported to President Washington that they were suc- 
cessful. Albach, in his “Annals of the West,” 1857, said, 
“The expeditions of Harmar, Scott and Wilkinson were 
directed against the Miamis and Shawnees, and served 
only to exasperate them. The burning of their towns, 
the destruction of their corn, and the captivity of their 
women and children only aroused them to more desperate 
efforts to defend their country and to harass their in- 
vaders.” Secretary Knox said in his report of December 
26, 1791: “The effect of such desultory operations upon 
the Indians, will, by occupying them for their own safety 
and that of their families, prevent them spreading terror 
and destruction along the frontiers. These sort of ex- 
peditions had that precise effect during the last season, 
and Kentucky enjoyed more repose and sustained less 
injury, than for any year since the war with Great 
Britain. This single effect, independent of the injury 
done to the force of the Indians, is worth greatly more 
than the actual expense of such expeditions.” 
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GENERAL ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT BY 
LITTLE TURTLE 


(See page 90) 

HE demonstrations against the Indian towns on the 

Wabash, just narrated, were initially intended to keep 

the tribes there from joining in a defense of Ke-ki-oon- 
gi, the chief objective of an expedition to be led personally 
by the governor, General St. Clair. Owing to the delays 
of unpreparedness, the army under St. Clair did not 
start into the wilderness until October 4, 1791, although 
forts Hamilton and St. Clair on the Great Miami, and 
fort Jefferson, near where Greenville, Ohio, now is, had 
been erected by him prior to that. These forts were 
garrisoned by detachments of men from his army. 

The Indians, principally under Little Turtle of the 

Miamis, Blue Jacket of the Shawnees, and Buc-kon-ge- 
he-las of the Delawares, had gathered about fourteen 
hundred warriors on the St. Mary’s river some five miles 
below present Fort Wayne. These were led by minor 
chiefs, among whom was She-pah-can-nah. Serious con- 
tention arose among the Indians as to who should lead 
them into battle, Little Turtle or Buc-kon-ge-he-las. The 
latter magnanimously settled the controversy in favor 
of the Little Turtle, saying he was the younger and more 
active. She-pah-can-nah was pleased that a chief of his 
tribe was thus honored, although he had but the kindliest 
regard for his personal friend Buc-kon-ge-he-las. 
_ The Indians shadowed the army from the start, steal- 
Ing horses and cutting off stragglers. On the night of 
November 3, they closed in on St. Clair’s camp and 
watched the usual daylight reveille formation on the 
morning of the fourth. Soon after the troops were dis- 
missed, the Little Turtle gave the signal for attack. The 
white sentinels were killed or driven in, and the federal 
army was thrown into confusion by the murderous and 
yelling savages. 

The fight was one-sided from the start, and at the 
end of three hours the army was helpless. St. Clair was 
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personally brave but his courage was fruitless. The 
savages made it a point to shoot down the officers, and 
the men, without leaders, gave up. They refused to fight, 
and a cross-fire of the Indians from all points threatened 
annihilation. “It was past nine o'clock,” says Major 
Ebenezer Denny, aide to St. Clair, in his diary, ‘when 
repeated orders were given to charge toward the road * 
* * * Both officers and men seemed confounded, incap- 
able of doing anything; they would not move until it was 
told that a retreat was intended. A few officers put 
themselves in front, the men followed, the enemy gave 
way, and perhaps not being aware of the design, we were 
for a few moments left undisturbed.” 


The loss was nearly as heavy as in Braddock’s cele- 
brated defeat on the Monongahela some years before the 
Revolution. Braddock lost seven hundred and twenty- 
seven in killed and wounded, out of an army of twelve 
hundred and eighty-six officers and men, while St. Clair 
lost eight hundred and ninety men and sixteen officers in 
killed and wounded out of an army of fourteen hundred 
and eighty-six officers and men. St. Clair lost several 
pieces of artillery and all of his stores, valued at nearly 
thirty-three thousand dollars. The Indians lost about 
thirty killed and fifty wounded, and gained the greatest 
victory won by Indians over American troops. The Little 
Turtle fought a superior force, on its chosen ground, and 
won by Indian military skill. 


The nation was terribly shocked and everybody was 
blamed, but on the pacifists in the states of the east who 
allowed the Commander-in-chief only mean and niggardly 
support, the real blame should rest. 


GENERAL WAYNE’S VICTORY AT 
FALLEN TIMBERS 
(See page 93) 

T soul of President Washington was tried to the 
limit, but he persisted in urging Congress for author- 
ity to increase the army. Opposition arose on 

account of the poverty of the States, and it was again 

proposed to abandon the Northwest Territory and make 
the Ohio river the boundary. Fortunately, such senti- 
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ments were not in the majority or we, who live in what 
was then the Northwest Territory, would probably be 
Canadians today, if here, and loyal subjects of another 
King George. 


Congress finally provided for an army of five thousand 
one hundred and sixty-eight non-commissioned officers 
and men, and Washington selected General Anthony 
Wayne, “Mad Anthony,” as commander. Wayne had 
fought in the Continental army as a colonel, at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, at Monmouth and Stony Point, 
at Yorktown and in Georgia, and had learned the value 
of the bayonet as a weapon of offense. 


Forced by the sentiment in the east to make one more 
effort to secure peace by treaty, Washington sent out two 
commissioners, Major Alexander Freeman and Colonel 
John Hardin, whose flags of truce were answered by the 
Indians by the killing and scalping of both of these men. 
(“Land of the Miamis,” page 211.) 


During the months that these negotiations were pend- 
ing, Wayne was giving his new army intensive training 
in marksmanship and charge in deployed movement, that 
is, in open order advance with the bayonet. Each soldier 
was thus trained to rely on himself in personal combat 
with an enemy. It is told that one of Wayne’s soldiers 
met a single warrior in the woods and they fought, “the 
soldier with his bayonet, the Indian with his tomahawk. 
Two days after, they were both found dead; the soldier 
with his bayonet in the body of the Indian—the Indian 
with his tomahawk in the head of the soldier.” In the 
late World War the gun and bayonet were the weapens 
of final reliance of the armies. 


In June, 1792, Wayne took charge of his new com- 
mand at Pittsburgh, and in May, 1793, the army moved 
down the Ohio in boats to Cincinnati, where they awaited 
the outcome of the peace negotiations. These finally 
failed to materialize in a treaty, and in October, 1793, 
Wayne advanced to, and built Fort Greenville. In De- 
cember, he took possession of the field of St. Clair’s defeat 
and established Fort Recovery. At these two forts he 
wintered his army. Little of moment happened during 
the winter. Wayne drilled his troops and made ready for 
a sure blow the coming summer. While the Indians en- 
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deavored to bring other tribes to their aid, they were 
encouraged and helped by the British at a post called 
Fort Miami, which the British had established at the 
lower end of the Maumee rapids, far within the American 
territory. Here the obnoxious Colonel McKee had his 
trading stores, under the protection of this British fort. 

The Little Turtle with fifteen hundred warriors and 
disguised whites attacked Fort Recovery on June 30, 
1794. They expected to use the cannons captured from 
St. Clair, but the Americans had found them, mostly 
hidden under logs, and had mounted them in the fort. 
The Indians did some damage to a convoy of soldiers 
happening to return to the fort during this siege. The 
siege itself lasted a few days, with little effect, when 
the red men withdrew. 

Dissention now arose among the Indians. Forty or 
fifty warriors had bit the dust and over a hundred had 
been wounded. The Little Turtle insisted that victory 
was hopeless on account of Wayne’s superior force and 
their inability to surprise “a chief who always slept with 
one eye open.” Wayne had a number of famous scouts, 
white and red, who kept him advised of the number and 
movement of his enemies, and he always fortified his 
camps by walls of logs so that there was no chance for 
an attack except when the soldiers were ready for battle. 
Such, however, is not the method of attack favored by 
Indians. 

The British urged an attack and promised assistance. 
The majority of the warriors, remembering their success 
with St. Clair, overruled the Little Turtle, even to the 
point of accusing him of cowardice, and he had to submit 
to the will of the majority. 

“We have beaten the enemy twice under separate 
commanders,” said the Little Turtle to She-pah-can-nah. 
“The Americans are now led by a chief who never sleeps. 
The night and day are alike to him; and, during all the 
time that he has been marching upon our villages, not- 
withstanding the watchfulness of our young men, we 
have never been able to surprise him. Think well of it. 
There is something whispers me, it would be prudent 
to listen to his offers of peace.” 

_ 'She-pah-can-nah had the utmost confidence in the 
judgment of Little Turtle and exerted himself to induce 
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the other warriors to listen to this sage man, particularly 
when, after building Fort Defiance at the junction of the 
Au Glaize and Maumee rivers, Wayne sent a final over- 
ture of peace by the scout Christopher Miller. That was 
on the thirteenth of August. Impatient that no reply 
had come, Wayne advanced on the fifteenth and met 
Miller, returning with a request by the Indians for ten 
days armistice in which to debate peace or war. Wayne 
would not consent to further dallying. 

“America shall no longer be insulted with impunity,” 
he said. “To the all-powerful and just God I therefore 
commit myself and gallant army.” 

At eight in the morning of August 20, 1794, the 
Americans advanced in open order against from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand Indians, consisting of Shawnees, 
Delawares, Wyandots, Ottawas, Miamis, Potawatomi, 
Chippewas and Mohawks, and two companies of Canadian 
militia from Amherstburg and Detroit, commanded by 
Captain Caldwell (“Land of the Miamis,” page 231). 
Simon Girty, Mathew Elliott, and Alexander MeKee were 
also present. 

After an advance of about five miles, the army, enter- 
ing an area covered with high grass and the trunks of 
trees blown down by a tornado, was met with a sudden 
and terrific fire from the hidden enemy, and commenced 
a retreat. Wayne sent to the support a second line under 
William Henry Harrison, then a lieutenant, who ordered 
a charge with bayonets before the savages had time to 
reload their single-fire flintlock guns. Wayne perceived 
that the enemy was trying to turn his left flank and 
drive him into the river. He ordered Major General Scott 
to turn the right flank of the enemy with the mounted 
volunteers, sent Campbell with the cavalry on the gallop 
along the river to turn the Indians left, and ordered the 
front line to rout the Indians from their coverts at the 
point of the bayonet. The front line charged so impetu- 
oe that the mounted troops never had time to get into 
action. 

k- “This horde of savages, with their allies,” says Wayne, 

abandoned themselves to flight and dispersed with terror 
and dismay, leaving our victorious army in full and quiet 
Possession of the field of battle.” The British closed the 
gates of the fort in the face of the fleeing red men and 
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refused them refuge. At sight of the victorious Americar 
army which moved down the river and encamped withir 
view of the British Fort Miami, the commander, Majo! 
William Campbell, became furious. He complained in é 
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note to Wayne, and later warned the latter not to ap 
proach within reach of his cannon. 
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“The only notice taken of this letter,” said Wayne, 
“was by immediately setting fire to and destroying every- 
thing within view of the fort, and even under the muzzles 
of the guns.” The destruction of houses and cornfields 
was continued for three days and nights above and below 
the British post and the garrison was afraid to make a 
sally to prevent it. The houses and stores of Alexander 
McKee, the noted renegade, were completely destroyed. 

Laying waste the villages and corn fields for fifty miles 
one each side of the Maumee, the American army marched 
leisurely to Fort Defiance, and on September 14, Wayne 
started for Ke-ki-oon-gi. On September 18, 1794, he 
selected a site there for a fort which was completed 
October 22, and named Fort Wayne. It was garrisoned 
by infantry and artillery under command of Colonel John 
F. Hamtramck. Wayne returned to Fort Greenville, 
where he arrived with his troops November 2, 1794, and 
where he made his headquarters and called the tribes 
together for a treaty of peace the following June. 


THE TREATY OF GREENVILLE 
(See page 95) 


LMORE BARCE says, “The assemblage of Indian 
warriors and headmen that met Anthony Wayne on 
the sixteenth of June and continued in session until 

the tenth of August, 1795, was the most noted ever held 
in America.” Jn all, there were eleven hundred and thirty 
of them including Tarhe of the Wyandots, who had been 
badly wounded at the battle of Fallen Timbers; LeGris 
and Little Turtle of the Miamis, the latter probably the 
greatest Indian warrior and diplomat in all time; Blue 
Jacket and Black Hoof of the Shawnees. Blue Jacket was 
the principal commander of Indian forces at Fallen 
Timbers; Black Hoof had fought against Braddock in 
1775 and was a leader of the Shawnees in the battle with 
Harmar and St. Clair. Buc-kon-ga-he-las of the Dela- 
wares, Au-goosh-away of the Ottawas, Mash-i-pinash-i- 
wish of the Chippewas, Keesass and To-pe-ne-bee of the 
Po-ta-wa-to-mi, Little Beaver of the Weas, and many 
other distinguished Indian leaders were present. 


“The basis of the negotiation proffered by Wayne cut 
off a strip of territory in the present limits of Ohio which 
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was highly prized by the Indians as a hunting ground, 
and Little Turtle remonstrated vigorously: ‘Elder 
Brother,’ he said, ‘you have told us to speak our minds 
freely, and we now do it. This line takes in the greater 
and best part of your brothers’ hunting ground; there- 
fore, your younger brothers are of the opinion, you take 
too much of their lands away, and confine the hunting of 
our young men within too narrow limits.’ But Wayne 
was determined to protect the settlers of the Ohio country 
and refused to relinquish the land, although he was will- 
ing to pay a fair price for it. 

“Wayne also insisted on a tract two miles square 
located about eight miles west of Fort Wayne, on the 
Wabash, at the end of the portage from the Maumee. 
The Little Turtle objected because it took the control of 
this important portage away from his people. In the 
past it had yielded them an important revenue and was 
‘in a great degree, the subsistence of your younger 
brother.’ The valiant old warrior made a stout defense 
and fought to the last for the ancient rights of his nation 
but he was forced ‘to submit to a higher power. At last 
the several articles were agreed upon, a fair price was 
to be paid for all lands taken and annuities were granted. 
General Wayne called upon the separate tribes in open 
council for a confirmation of the treaty as a whole. It 
met with full and unanimous approval, and then Chief 
Tarhe, rising, made this final and touching appeal: 
‘Father; Listen to your children, here assembled; be 
strong, now, and take care of your little ones. See what 
a number you have suddenly acquired. Be careful of 
them, and do not suffer them to be imposed upon. Do 
not show favor to one, to the injury of any. An impartial 
father equally regards all his children, as well those 
who are ordinary, as those who may be handsome; there- 
fore, should any of your children come to you crying, and 
in distress, have pity on them, and relieve their wants’.” 

Of General Wayne’s services to his country in the 
Northwest Territory,* Elmore Barce continues, “The vic 
tory of Wayne was complete and final. It brought peace t0 
the frontiers, and paved the way for the advance of 
civilization. In 1802 Ohio became a state of the Union. 

* This was the last service of General Wayne. Remaining for awhile in th 


Indian country, he embarked on Lake Erie to return to Philadelphia. In De 
cember, 1796, he died on board vessel, and was burried at Presque Isle. 
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His triumph did more. It made the name and the power 
of the United States respected as they never were before, 
and gave authority and dignity to the federal arms. The 
Indian tribes were sorely dispirited. Not only had the 
British abandoned them in their final hour of defeat, 
but their fields and cabins had been laid waste and their 
supplies of food destroyed. There was much suffering 
among them during the ensuing winter. The establish- 
ment of the post at Fort Wayne put a new obstacle in 
the path of the British in the valleys of the Wabash and 
the Maumee and led the way to the final abandonment 
of the northwest by their troops and garrisons. 


“The administration of Washington was also vindi- 
cated. In the face of two disheartening defeats, a lack 
of confidence in the west, and almost open opposition in 
the east, a fighting general had at last been found, an 
army trained, and led forth to splendid victory. The 
great northwest owes a debt of eternal gratitude to the 
first president of the republic, George Washington.” 


On November 19, 1794, Chief Justice of the United 
States, John Jay and Lord Grenville, as previously stated, 
concluded a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain by which, among other things, the latter country 
agreed to surrender the western posts, and on July 11, 
eee z American flag floated over the British fort at 

etroit. 


HARRISON’S TREATY AT FORT WAYNE 
(See page 96) 
ILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, appointed Governor 
of Indiana Territory by President John Adams, 
entered upon the discharge of his duties at Vin- 
cennes, January 10, 1801. He was 28 years old, six feet 
tall, slender, straight, with “a keen, penetrating eye, 
denoting quickness of apprehension, promptness of en- 
ergy.” Vincennes then had a population of about seven 
hundred people, mostly French-Canadians, and the sur- 
rounding country had about eight hundred more who 
were settlers from the States. In addition there were 
fifty-five licensed fur traders scattered along the Wabash. 


General Harrison was invested with great power. He 
was commander-in-chief of the militia, could pardon all 
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offences, was “sole commissioner of treaties with th 
Indians, with unlimited powers, and had the power o: 
confirming at his option, all grants of land.” By the 
end of 1809 he had negotiated several treaties with vari 
ous Indian tribes aggregating nearly thirty million acres 
These were made necessary by the encroachments o1 
white settlers on the reservations of the red man, for 
after Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers, Ohio anc 
southern Indiana were so rapidly settled that no policing 
was adequate to keep the pioneers from crossing over the 
lines established by the treaty of Greenville and “‘squat- 
ting,” as it was called, on choice tracts rightfully belong. 
ing to the Indians. As a result, there were frequent anc 
bitter clashes between the settlers and the red men, an¢ 
justice and right were not always with the whites. One 
writer said of these frontiersmen: “They eagerly craved 
the Indian lands; they would not be denied entrance to the 
thinly-peopled territory wherein they intended to make 
homes for themselves and their children. Rough, mas- 
terful, lawless, they were neither daunted by the powers 
of the red warriors whose wrath they braved, nor awed 
by the displeasure of the government whose solemn 
engagements they violated.” 


The demand for more land was so great that Harrison 
went to Fort Wayne where he arrived September 15, 
1809. He there met a notable assembly of Indians. Barce 
says: “There were chiefs of the Miss-iss-in-e-wa, [where 
Frances Slocum lived] loud and defiant, who openly 
declared their connection with the British. There 
was Winamac, the Po-ta-wa-to-mi, who afterwards 
slaughtered the surrendered garrison at Fort Dearborn, 
and boasted of his murder. There were Silver Heels and 
Pecan, Five Medals and The Owl. But above them all 
stood Little Turtle, the Miami.” 


Harrison insisted that the Indians were too apt to 
blame their poverty and scarcity of game to the encroach- 
ments of the white settlers, while it was due more, he 
said, to merciless slaughter of wild animals for their skins 
alone, to which they were urged by the British fur 
traders, and to the squandering of the proceeds of their 
hunts for whiskey. He urged them to accept annual pay- 
ments for a part of their land and purchase cattle, hogs 
and other domestic animals; also, implements and seed 
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with which to raise more crops on ample lands which they 
would have left, and by such means to replenish their 
food supply, just as the white man was doing. 

Little Turtle was soon won over, but the younger and 
more aggressive chiefs of the Miami villages, including 
those of the Miss-iss-in-e-wa, were hostile to him. The 
Miss-iss-in-e-wa, Indians were violently opposed to the 
pretentions of what they called new comers and usurpers 
like Winamac and the Po-ta-wa-to-mi, who had no right 
to a voice in the sale of Wabash valley land. 

On September 25, the Governor made an appeal to 
cement the tribal differences. He blamed the British for 
stirring up the feeling between the races and in his speech 
made reference to a common ownership of lands, which 
reference Tecumseh afterwards used with telling effect 
against the validity of all Indian treaties. These words 
of Harrison were: ‘Po-ta-wa-to-mis and Miamis, look 
upon each other as brothers, and at the same time look 
upon your grandfathers, the Delawares. I love to see 
you all united. I wish to hear you speak with one voice 
the dictates of one heart. All must go together. The 
consent of all is necessary. Delawares and Po-ta-wa-to- 
mis, I told you that I could do nothing with the Miamis 
without your consent. Miamis, I now tell you that noth- 
Ing can be done without your consent. The consent of 
the whole is necessary.” 

This appeal fell on deaf ears and on September 27, 
Harrison, in a speech of two hours duration answering 
one by The Owl, a Miami chief, who flatly refused to sell 
an acre of ground, closed by saying “he was tired of wait- 
ing and that on the next day he would submit to them 
the form of a treaty which he wished them to sign and 
if they would not agree to it he would extinguish the 
council fire.” 

Another claim that Tecumseh made in his famous 
Speech to the Governor at Vincennes next year, was that 
the Weas were induced to give their consent because of 
their small number, and that Chief Winamac coerced 
many of the chiefs into signing. That is refuted by the 
records which show that at the close of Harrison’s speech 
when Winamac rose to reply, all of the Miss-iss-in-e-wa 
Indians walked out of the council-house in contempt; 
that the influence of Winamac with the Weas and other 
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Miami tribes was negligible, and that, instead of thi 
treaty of 1809 being concluded by only a few minor chiefs 
it was made by a larger number of prominent Indian: 
than were present at Greenville in 1795. 


The treaty was signed on September 30, 1809, as th 
result of the Governor’s resourcefulness. He went t 
the Miami camp as an old acquaintance and friend, no 
as a representative of the President. He told them a: 
reported, that “he plainly saw that there was somethin; 
in their hearts which was not consistent with the attach 
ment they ought to bear to their great father, and hi 
was afraid they had listened to bad birds. * * * * hi 
would not leave them until they laid open everythings 
that oppressed their hearts.” He found that they were 
not opposed to the treaty itself, but to the fact that i 
spoke of other Indians, with the Miamis, as the owner 
of the land. 


“The Governor assured them,” the records say, “that 
it was not his intention to purchase the land from the 
other tribes. That he had always said, and was ready 
now to confess that the land belonged to the Miamis anc 
to no other tribe. That if the other tribes had heer 
invited to the treaty, it was at their (the Miamis’) 
particular request.” The treaty was immediately written 
signed and sealed the same day, September 30, 1809, or 
the lines discussed, without any further objection. 


In view of the propaganda sown broadcast by Tecum- 
seh against this treaty, it is well to keep the real facts in 
mind. Barce summarizes them in these words: “The 
articles were fully considered and signed only after due 
deliberation of at least a fortnight. The terms were 
thrashed out in open council, before the largest assembly 
of red men ever engaged in a treaty in the western 
country up to that time. No undue influence, fraud oF 
coercion were brought to bear—every attempt at violence 
was promptly checked by the Governor—no resort was 
had to the evil influence of bribes or intoxicants. When 
agreed upon, it was executed without question.” 
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THE RISE OF TECUMSEH AND 
THE PROPHET 


(See page 97) 


HILE the events just narrated, leading up to the 

treaty of 1809, were developing, other influences, 

destined soon to dominate, were growing. These 
were injected by two Shawnee brothers—Tecumseh, a 
political organizer, and his brother, the Prophet, an Indian 
priest. Most authors agree that they were born in Ohio 
in 1768, and it is related by Simon Kenton, the noted 
scout, and vouched for by John Johnson, Indian agent at 
Piqua, and Anthony Shane, that Tecumseh, Lau-le-wa-si- 
kaw, the Prophet, and a third brother, Kum-kau-kau, were 
triplets, of whom Tecumseh was the last born. That, 
“this event, so extraordinary among Indian tribes, with 
whom a double birth is quite uncommon, struck the mind 
of the people as supernatural, and marked him (Tecum- 
seh) and his brothers with the prestige of future great- 
ness—that the Great Spirit would direct them to the 
achievement of something great.” (“Land of the Miamis,” 
page 280.) 


Time was ripe for the recognition of a great leader 
by the Indians, who every day saw further encroachment 
and greater ascendency of the white man. The incanta- 
tions and dreams of the Prophet eloquently presented by 
him and the burning words of Tecumseh, promising a 
restoration of their hunting grounds and former glory, 
gave a new ray of hope to the discouraged tribes. Their 
warriors were so swayed that they were ready to cast 
aside all solemn agreements and lift the tomahawk in 
defense of their lands and homes, and in the establish- 
ment of a great confederation of Indian “camp-fires” 
patterned after the union of states, which made the white 
man so strong. 


The brothers assembled their followers first at Wa-pa- 
ko-ne-ta, then at Greenville, where hundreds flocked from 
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the rivers and lakes of the northwest ar 
the Mississippi until the white settlers 
alarm. 


Then, in June, 1808, they removed fr 
of the white settlements at Greenville, ¢ 
on the Wabash river in Indiana, about 
the present city of Lafayette, and only 
west of Deaf Man’s Village where Fran 
her family lived. (See map, page 50 
established the Prophet’s Town where i 
and south trails crossed those going eas 
was away from the settlements of the wl 
heart of the Miami confederacy, but onl 
hour row downstream to the American | 
Vincennes. Here, as General DeHart sa 
and Present of Tippecanoe County,” w: 
Indian diplomacy and strategy for many 


This whole Wabash valley was the ri 
of the Miamis and Weas, but the brotl 
their new camp on a pretended license frc 
and the Po-ta-wa-to-mi tribes. The M: 
friends, the Delawares, who had settle 
White River valleys and were friendly wit 
sent a deputation to oppose the new set 
of the Miamis,” page 297) but Tecumse 
persuasions turned them back. 


She-pah-can-nah stood with Little Tu 
intrigues of the Shawnee brothers, an 
undertook to win She-pah-can-nah and | 
cause in order to use their influence in 
more influential friends of the latter in 
proposed Indian confederacy. Tecumseh 
often visited them at the Deaf Man 
Frances or (Muk-kons-kwa, as her Ind 
now had children of her own and, recalli 
her childhood when she was torn from a i 
and dreading the inevitable conflict with 
white man which must follow, begged 
keep out of the conspiracy and to learr 
and raise live stock for food like the w 
pah-can-nah listened to her and, as one 
his relatives were allowed to remain ir 
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some years later, most of the Indians were removed to 
land west of the Mississippi river. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PROPHET 
(See page 99) 


L was hard indeed at times, for She-pah-can-nah, and 
even for his white wife, Muk-kons-kwa, to resist the 
influence of the Shawnee brothers. The conscious 
wrongs suffered by the Indians and the magnetic appeal 
by Tecumseh to their patriotism made them waver more 
than once; added to that was the adroit address of the 
Prophet to their superstitious and religious beliefs. The 
preachings of the Prophet against the sin of drunken- 
ness and lying; his urge that the many new diseases 
which were sweeping off the red race were caused by 
their adoption of the cloth and dress of the white man 
instead of the dress of skins and animals, which the 
Great Creater gave to their healthy and vigorous fore- 
fathers, and which he meant all of his children should 
wear, seemed only too sensible and wise. They had 
reasonable doubts about the divine authority and direct 
messages from the Great Spirit claimed by the Prophet, 
until he accepted the challenge embodied in a “speech” 
by Governor Harrison to the headmen and chiefs of the 
Delawares, and dramatically demonstrated as it seemed 
to them, his supernatural power. 


Governor Harrison sent this “speech” to the Delawares 
because they were wavering in their allegiance to the 
Americans. In it he urged the Indians to denounce the 
Prophet and drive him out as an impostor. The Governor 
said: “Demand of him some proof at least, of his being 
the messenger of the Deity. If God has really employed 
him, he doubtless authorized him to perform miracles 
that he may be known and received as a prophet. If he 
is really a prophet, ask of him to cause the sun to stand 
still, the moon to alter its course, the rivers to cease to 
flow, or the dead to rise from their graves.” 


_ The legend is that Captain John Smith gained pres- 
tige with Powhatan in early Colonial days by announcing 
that he would put out the sun’s light on a certain date 
when he knew there was to be an eclipse. Columbus did 
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the same with the Indians by forecasting an eclipse oj 
the moon.* In this case, however, Harrison’s suggestior 
proved unfortunate. The astronomers of that time hac 
foretold a total eclipse of the sun on June 16, 1806 at 
about 11:30 a. m. which would last approximately five 
minutes in the latitude of Indiana and Ohio. This pre. 
diction coming to the knowledge of the wily Prophet. 
enabled him to take Smith’s place in the incident about 
to happen. He widely heralded that he accepted Harri- 
son’s challenge: that, on a certain named day and hour, 
when the sun was at its greatest height and power, he 
would blot it from the heavens and cause darkness to 
spread over all the earth. 


She-pah-can-nah scoffingly took his family to the ap- 
pointed place, ready to jeer at the anticipated failure; 
but, as the time approached and he saw a disc of blackness 
slowly covering up the face of the sun in a cloudless sky 
while the Prophet waved and uttered his incantations, 
his assurance weakened, for he knew nothing about an 
eclipse. The birds became agitated and flew to cover; the 
very dogs skulked and cowered close to their masters; 
the stars shone out brightly, as at midnight, while the 
Prophet loudly challenged: “Did I lie to you, my brother's? 
See the darkness is upon you!” The assembled Indians 
were all terrified. Some stood mute, in awe and trembling, 
while others cried and wrung their hands. Men and 
women gripped each other—children clinging to théir 
mothers; mothers, to the children, and to their husbands. 
J. Fennimore Cooper has left an account of that day as 
it appeared to white men: “Of the awe and fear that 
came into their minds at the sudden strange and un- 
natural appearance of all earthly things. If civilized 
people, fully aware of the nature and coming of the 
eclipse, were affected as Cooper describes, how terrified 
must have been the superstitious minds of the Indians, 
wholly ignorant of the cause!” 


No wonder they cried to the Prophet for mercy. 
She-pah-can-nah and Muk-kons-kwa joined the others in 
pleading that the Prophet destroy with his magic the 
thing of evil that was blotting out the sun. “I have heard 
you, Oh, my children,” he answered, “and will give you 


* History of Columbus, by Washington Irving. 
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back the sun’s light if you doubt me not hereafter!” 
Then the Prophet called and gestured, making magic as 
they all thought; the disc of blackness slowly passed 
from the face of the sun, and light came; strong men 
danced and every Indian gave his leader praise and rev- 
erence. From that day most of them believed implicitly 
in the power of the Prophet, and did not lose faith in 
him until his magic failed to stop the bullets of Harri- 
son’s soldiers at the battle of Tippecanoe. The Little 
Turtle learned, however, from his white friends what an 
eclipse was and that this one had long been heralded by 
the astronomers of that time. He was able to convince 
She-pah-can-nah and Muk-kons-kwa that the Prophet had 
been posted by his white allies and had craftily imposed 
again upon his followers. 


_Many writers call the Prophet an impostor in every- 
thing, denouncing him as a conscious fraud and humbug; 
but there is no reason to believe him not earnest in his 
desire to help his people. He matched his cunning with 
his rivals to outwit them, or to build a reputation with a 
superstitious people as many white priests have done. 
It has been said, not particularly to his discredit, that: 
“He was subtle and crafty enough to delude Harrison 
into the belief that he might be a friend instead of a 
foe.” (“Land of the Miamis,” page 303.) 


TECUMSEHW’S EFFORT TO OVERAWE 
THE GOVERNOR 


(See page 102) 


ECUMSEH pretended to have great respect and 

reverence for the religious teachings and claims to 

divine power of the Prophet. He took no steps to 
stop the inquisitions that were destroying rival chiefs 
and medicine men or that were curtailing the influence 
of all who stood in his way. Dunn says, in “The Death 
of the Witches,” “It was notable that those accused of 
the latter [witchcraft] were chiefs who had signed the 
meee or persons who were known as friendly to the 
Ww l es.” 


About this time some Moravian missionaries, accom- 
panied by two Delaware Indian converts, came to the 
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Indian town on the bluffs across the river from where 
Muncie is now. One of the latter was called Joshua. The 
missionaries were visited and welcomed by two of the 
oldest Delaware chiefs, one of whom, Buc-kon-ge-he-las, 
assured them that they would not be molested. They 
soon found, however, they were being hindered by the 
influence of Tecumseh and his brother, who had come 
to live with the Delawares on White river. The situation 
became so unpleasant that in the spring of 1806, Joshua 
and one of the missionaries went to the Miss-iss-in-e-wa 
towns to look for a more favorable location. Buc-kon-ge- 
he-las had died. She-pah-can-nah was friendly to them. 
Upon their return seven Indians, painted black, took 
Joshua before a tribunal; tried him for witchcraft; 
found him guilty and burned him at the stake at the 
Muncie village. Others were accused of like offense and 
were killed from time to time. A similar charge was 
made against Hack-ink-pom-ska, a relative of She-pah- 
can-nah. Of the charge, Dunn says, in “The Death of 
the Witches”: “This chief was of different stuff from 
the others. He did not wait for any additional accusation. 
Advancing to the Prophet he denounced him as a liar 
and an impostor, and threatened him with personal 
vengeance if he made any charge of witchcraft against 
him. This was a very practical test of divine protection, 
from the Indian point of view, to which the Prophet was 
not prepared to submit, and after some discussion Hack- 
ink-pom-ska was remanded to custody to wait further 
proceedings, but without being deprived of his standing 
and authority as a chief. No further action was taken 
against him.” 


That Tecumseh was waiting for the opportune moment 
to push his brother priest aside and form a confederacy, 
with himself at the head, is certain. He was exceedingly 
active. As Harrison once said he was on the Wabash 
today, a short time later on the shores of Lake Erie or 
Lake Michigan, and then upon the Mississippi; every- 
where masterful, eloquent and convincing. Tecumseh 
urged that all treaties ever negotiated between the red 
and white races were invalid for the reasons summarized 
by Judge John Law in his “History of Vincennes”: “That 
the Great Spirit had given the Indians all their lands in 
common to be held by them as such and not by the various 
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tribes who had settled on portions of it—claiming it as 
their own. That they were squatters having no ‘pre- 
emption right’ but holding even that on which they lived 
as mere ‘tenants in common’ with all other tribes. That 
this mere possession gave them no title to convey the 
land without the consent of all. That no single tribe had 
the right to sell, that the power to sell was not vested in 
their chiefs, but must be the act of the warriors in council 
assembled of all the tribes, as the land belonged to all— 
no portion of it to any single tribe.” 


The treaty made by Harrison at Ft. Wayne added new 
fuel to the fire of patriotic and religious frenzy that had 
already started. The treaty concerned what was known 
as the New Purchase, including all land south of a line 
drawn from the mouth of Big Racoon Creek, in present 
Parke county, southeast toward that point of the compass 
where the sun was at ten o’clock in the morning, as ex- 
plained to the Indians. This Ten O’clock Line extended 
southeast to a point on the east fork of White river above 
Brownstown, crossing Weed Patch Hill in Brown county 
near present Nashville. (See map, page 50.) 


About May, 1810, the Brothers called a council of al) 
of the tribes of the Wabash and those to the north, at 
the river St. Joseph of Lake Michigan. This made Gov- 
ernor Harrison so uneasy that he sent John Conner to 
the Delawares, and took all available steps to put the 
Settlements in readiness for war. According to Wina- 
mac’s report of the meeting, the Prophet urged imme- 
diate surprise of Detroit, Fort Wayne, Fort Dearborn, St. 
Louis and Vincennes. The Delawares, who were looked 
upon as “grandfathers,” remaining faitful to the whites, 
prevented a lifting of the hatchet, and the council broke 
up without reaching any agreement. 


The Indians had now worked themselves into an ugly 
temper and a train of alarming incidents led to Tecum- 
Seh’s dramatic meeting with the Governor at Vincennes. 
Harrison had political enemies in his midst. One of these 
told Tecumseh that the Governor had no authority to 
make the Fort Wayne purchase; that Harrison’s term 
of office would soon expire; then a good man would be 
appointed in his place who would restore to the Indians 
all of the lands purchased from them. This may have 
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prompted Tecumseh to make a show of force. At any 
rate, on the twelfth day of August, 1810, eighty canoes, 
full of naked savages decked in their war paint and armed 
for attack, landed at Fort Knox. Tecumseh, described 
by the commandant of the fort, Major Floyd, as “about 
six feet high, straight, with large, fine features, and 
altogether a daring, bold-looking fellow,” was at their 
head. A conference with the Governor was arranged 
for the next day. 


The Little Turtle was unpopular with many of the 
Indians under the influence of the Brothers because of 
his known friendship with the whites, but he was deeply 
interested in the welfare of his people. At his request 
She-pah-can-nah accompanied this expedition of Tecum- 
seh’s that he might have reliable information for the 
guidance of the Miami tribes in those threatening days. 
Muk-kons-Kwa, now a mother, had the same nervous fear 
of danger to her husband and little ones that all mothers 
have, and, at her request, the Little Turtle remained at 
Deaf Man’s Village until She-pah-can-nah’s return. 


The parley was held under the trees in front of the 
large two story brick house of the Governor, still stand- 
ing at Vincennes. It was a bright, sunny day. Harrison 
was seated on a platform * with the supreme court judges, 
General Gibson, secretary, Major G. R. Floyd and other 
officers of the regular army, and prominent citizens who 
had been invited to hear what the great Indian leader 
had to say. Lieutenant Jennings was there from Fort 
Knox with a detail of soldiers. 


Tecumseh appeared with forty painted and feathered 
warriors, fully armed. The chief wore his customary 
tanned buckskin suit and mantle. “Tall, athletic and 
manly, dignified, but graceful” he made a good impression 
and knew it, as he presented himself to voice the wrongs 
of his people in the “musical and euphonious” accents of 
the Shawnee tongue. 


“As he came in front of the dias, an elevated portion 
of the place upon which the Governor and the officers of 
the territory were seated,” says the historian, “the 
Governor invited him, through his interpreter, to come 


“Some historians say Harrison and his friends were seated on the front 
porch of his residence. 
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forward and take a seat with him and his counsellors, 
premising the invitation by saying ‘that it was the wish 
of the Great Father, the President of the United States, 
that he should do so.’ The chief paused for a moment as 
the words were uttered and the sentence finished, and, 
raising his tall form to its greatest height, surveyed the 
troops and the crowd around him. Then, with his keen 
eyes fixed on the Governor for a single moment, and 
turning them to the sky above, with his sinewy arms 
pointed toward the heavens, and with a tone and manner 
indicative of supreme contempt for the paternity assigned 
him, said in a voice whose clarion tones were heard 
throughout the whole assembly: ‘My Father?—The Sun 
is my father—the Earth is my mother—and on her bosom 
I will recline’ !” 


The Indians, squatting on the grass in front of the 
platform, with all their stoicism could not hide the ten- 
sion and excitement aroused by the sarcastic retort of 
their leader. He opened the parley with an hour’s speech, 
beginning low but warming with his subject until his 
voice rang like a trumpet. Like the ancient heroes in the 
Iliad, he detailed with passion and bitterness every past 
wrong of the white man against his race, the cruel murder 
of Moravian Indians during the War of the Revolution, 
and later outrages, declaring that he could not con- 
sistently ever again be a friend of a white man; that his 
people had been driven “toward the setting sun like a 
galloping horse”; that they would soon be driven into the 
great lakes where they could neither stand nor walk. 
“You allot certain tracts of our land,” he said, “which 
belongs to all of us, to favored tribes to make them war 
with and destroy each other. I and my brother, planned 
from the beginning to unite all of the tribes into a con- 
federation to resist the encroachments of the whites, but 
you, as Governor, are trying to prevent this and are try- 
Ing to keep them from considering their lands as the com- 
mon property of the whole as the Great Spirit intended, 
when he gave it to them long before the white man 
appeared.” Much of the beauty and eloquence of Tecum- 
Seh’s oration was lost because Barron was too illiterate 
to interpret it properly. Tecumseh declared the Fort 

ayne treaty was forced by the threats of Winamac; 
that the Weas agreed because they were few and help- 
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less, and only a few of the chiefs of other tribes had 
consented. So bitter was his abuse of Winamac that the 
latter primed his pistols ready to shoot the speaker, and 
no doubt would have done so, had he not been restrained 
by the chiefs on the grass near him, urged by She-pah- 
can-nah who remembered Muk-kons-kwa at home and her 
pleadings for peace. 


Without appearing to notice this disturbance, Tecum- 
seh declared that if the government would not give up 
the lands purchased from the Miamis, Delawares, Po-ta- 
wa-to-mis, etc., those who were united with him, were 
determined to fall upon those tribes and destroy them; 
that they were determined to have no more chiefs, but 
in the future to have everything under the direction of 
the warriors “who were willing to fight and save their 
country ;” and unless he restored these lands he would 
be the cause of, and a party to, the killing of the chiefs 
who sold them. 


The defiant, insolent attitude and speech of Tecumseh 
surprised the Governor, but he knew his dealings with 
the tribes had always been open and fair. He probably 
suspected grand-stand play, and also traitorous influences 
Supporting the speaker. He began his answer without 
pe pation and with force, the moment the interpreter 

nished: 


“The charges of bad faith against our government, 
and the assertion that injustice had been done the Indians 
in any treaty ever made, or any council ever held with 
them by the United States, had no foundation in fact,” 
he said. In all their dealings with the red men, they 
had ever been governed by the strictest rules of right 
and justice. While other civilized nations had treated 
them with contumely and contempt ours had always acted 
In good faith with them. So far as he individually was 
concerned, he could say in the presence of the Great Spirit 
who was watching over their deliberations, that his con- 
duct, even with the most insignificant tribe, had been 
marked with kindness, and all his acts governed by honor, 
integrity and fair dealing. He had uniformly been the 
friend of the red men, and it was the first time in his life 
that his motives had been questioned, or his actions 
impeached. It was the first time in his life, that he had 
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ever heard such unfounded claims, as Tecumseh set up, 
put forth by any chief, or any Indian, having the least 
regard for truth or the slightest knowledge of the inter- 
course between the Indians and the white men from the 
time this continent was first discovered. As to the claim 
of Tecumseh that all the Indians were but one nation, and 
owned the lands in common, such could not be maintained ; 
at the time the white men arrived on the continent they 
had found the Miamis in possession of the Wabash, and 
the Shawnees residents of Georgia, from which they had 
been driven by the Creeks. He explained that the lands 
in question had been purchased from the Miamis who 
were the original owners of it. If the Great Spirit had 
intended that the tribes constitute but one nation, he 
would not have put different tongues in their heads, but 
would have taught them all to speak and understand one 
language. The Miamis had been benefitted by the annui- 
ties of the government and the Seventeen Fires had 
always been punctual in the payment of them; the Shaw- 
nees had no right to come from a distant country and con- 
trol the Miamis in the disposal of their own property. 


The Governor had finished and Barron, after inter- 
preting his reply to the Shawnees, had begun in the 
language of the Miamis and Po-ta-wa-to-mi, when Tecuin- 
seh excitedly interrupted, ordering Barron to tell Harri- 
son that he lied. Barron diplomatically tried to soften 
the message when Tecumseh interrupted with: “No! No! 
Tell him he lies!” At once there was general excitement. 
The warriors sprang up bandishing their clubs and 
hatchets. The Governor did not understand, but General 
Gibson, who could talk Shawnee, did, and told Lieutenant 
Jennings to advance with his guard. The men were about 
to fire into. the mob, among the closest of whom was She- 
pah-can-nah, when the Governor, upon being told what 
the excitement was about, ordered the soldiers to halt 
and hold their fire. When order had been restored, he 
indignantly reproached Tecumseh for his conduct and 
language, and ordered him out of his presence saying the 
council fire was extinguished and he was done with him. 
The Indians sullenly withdrew. 


Next morning, Tecumseh, who had had time to cool 
and to realize his diplomatic blunder, sent for Barron and 
told him he desired a further interview: that he had been 
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given bad advice regarding the courage of the Governor 
and his authority, and the sentiment of the white people 
as to the treaty. However, the Governor would not re- 
ceive him until after he had made further provisions for 
the protection of the citizens; and not then, until Tecum- 
seh had made ample apology for his insult. 


In the afternoon the council was resumed. Without 
any attempt at bluster, but with dignity and firmness, 
Tecumseh stated that he would not consent to the sale 
of the Indian lands and that he and the tribes confed- 
erated with him would resist any attempt to survey them. 
This was confirmed by a Wyandot, a Kickapoo, a Po-ta- 
wa-to-mi, an Ottawa, and a Winnebago. 


The Governor realized that if the Indians were not 
playing a part, as they were prone to do, their utterances 
were equivalent to a declaration of war. To determine 
their earnestness, if possible, he visited Tecumseh’s camp 
next day accompanied only by Barron. He was very 
politely received and Tecumseh convinced him that the 
Indians were in earnest. When Governor Harrison as- 
sured him that his claims would never be admitted by 
the President, he replied: “It is true, he is so far off, he 
will not be injured by the war; he may still sit in his 
town and drink his wine, whilst you and I will have to 
fight it out.” 


“Stripped of all its savage propensities,” says Barce, 
“the heart of the Shawnee was really of heroic mould. 
Concerning that great principle of the survival of the 
fittest, he knew nothing; of the onrushing forces of 
Civilization and progress he had no just comprehension ; 
but as the rising sun of the new republic appeared, he 
saw the light of his race fading into obscurity, and 
eal resolved to stand on his lands and resist to 

e last.” 


While She-pah-can-nah was relating all of the stirring 
events at Vincennes to the Little Turtle and Muk-kons- 
kwa, upon his return home, in the figurative language 
and with the suggestive gestures of an earnest Indian, 
his wife was troubled with apprehension which was not 
abated by the sad features of the Little Turtle nor by his 
half-soliloquy at its conclusion: “Like a mad bull will 
Tecumseh throw himself against a stone wall which will 
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not move nor give passage and he will lead our people 
to their destruction. Many times as you know, my chil- 
dren, I have tried to remove the pale face menace as | 
did the flies of summer, but for every one thus rid of, 
came a dozen more, with longer knives and hatchets than 
the Indians ever carried, and the dozen live in plenty 
where one Indian would die starving.” “I grieve more 
than you, my children,” he added, in response to Muk- 
kons-kwa’s wail: “If they would only walk in the steps 
of the white man!” “That our people will not listen to 
the voice of the Great Spirit who has whispered me to 
alter our ways and learn from the white man whom he 
has sent to teach us how no longer may we waste the 
opportunities and bounty that he has spread before our 
people for long ages. All of the white chiefs urge us 
with loud voices to walk in their footsteps, quite as you 
have said, my daughter, and J am sure that is the only 
way now to save our people, with whom the Great Spirit 
is angry at their slowness.” 


Muk-kons-kwa was active from that day in urging 
the Indians to follow the advice of the Little Turtle, and 
it was due to his counsel and influence that only a few 
Miamis participated in the battle of Tippecanoe, fought 
soon after, in November, 1811. 


The Shawnee brothers made rapid strides in the clos- 
ing months of 1810 in their move to confederate the 
tribes. Their influence was such that the regular chiefs 
and sachems were deprived of their ancient authority, 
which was conferred on Tecumseh and the Prophet. A 
belt of wampum circulated by the brothers “to confine 
the great water and prevent it overflowing them,” 
brought so many converts that, when the British agent, 
Elliott, saw it, he danced with joy, saying the time was 
ripe to strike. He furnished the Indians generously with 
arms and ammunition and other supplies. The tribes of 
many Nations began congregating in large numbers on 
the Wabash near Prophet’s Town. The Miami chiefs 
looked upon this invasion of their lands with disapproval, 
but so many of their young warriors were carried away 
with the new doctrines that there was danger of the 
Miamis giving way to the pressure and joining the popu- 
lar movement. With the opening of the spring of 1811 
the trouble increased and Harrison finally sent a “speech” 
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to the Prophet’s Town informing Tecumseh that he was 
aware of the designs to unite the tribes, surprise Vin- 
cennes, and murder the whites, and if Tecumseh came 
to Vincennes he must be attended by only a few of the 
young men. To this last proposition Tecumseh readily 
agreed and advised that he would call in about eighteen 
days to settle all differences in “peace and happiness.” 


At the very time Tecumseh was making this promise, 
he was calling in the warriors from every direction. To 
deceive and surprise an enemy is the acme of Indian 
strategy and generalship. On July 24, he was only a 
few miles from Vincennes with one hundred and twenty 
or thirty warriors. The Weas under Lapoussier were 
close in the rear, ostensibly on a hunting expedition. 
Stone Eater had persuaded many of the Miamis, including 
the Wea tribes, to join the confederacy, and they were 
following, really to support Tecumseh, although southern 
Indiana was a famous hunting ground for them. 


SHE-PAH-CAN-NAH AND MUK-KONS-KWA 
HUNT GAME IN THE HILLS OF 
BROWN COUNTY 


(See page 111) 


HE-PAH-CAN-NAH and Muk-kons-kwa went with one 
of these reinforcing parties, but camped to hunt in 
the hills of what is now Brown county. They made 

camp on the banks of Salt creek near where Gnawbone 
is now located. In those days deer, bear, turkey, and all 
small game abounded there, where the north line of the 
New Purchase ran through the middle of Brown county, 
as now surveyed. Cottman, in his “Centennial History 
of Indiana,” says: “Brown county lies in the northern 
angle of the unglaciated region of Indiana, which condi- 
tion brings the rugged portion of the State further north 
and nearer Indianapolis at this point, than at any other. 
Here the mighty grinding, planing force of the ice sheet 
has not cut down the ridges and filled up the hollows. 
It has not worn the underlying rocks into soil enriched 
by silt from far-off regions. The ridges stand out bold- 
ly as chiseled by the cutting force of the streams. The 
soil is home-made out of the underlying rocks, which 
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are mostly shale and sandstone. The ease with which 
the finer soil can be removed from the slopes by water 
causes the soil to be coarse and loose. This accounts for 
the wonderful growth of timber with which nature has 
covered it.” 


The boldly chiseled hills have much to do with giving 
unusual beauty, which is added to by the softening mys- 
tery of Indiana atmosphere. The charm which attracted 
She-pah-can-nah and Muk-kons-kwa to these hills a 
hundred years ago as painted and sung today is just as 
marvelous. There: 


“Stalked they elk and deer, in hiding from the hunters 
of the lowlands, 

And the black bear in his wallow on the ridge above 
Beanblossom ; 

Heard they whippoorwill’s lamenting, and the panthei’s 
scream that startled 

Turkey cocks by wild mates roosting in the tree-tops with 
the pigeons.” * 


There was no call for reinforcements to go to Vin- 
cennes because Harrison was vigilant and ready to receive 
Tecumseh with such a show of strength that the Indian 
was overawed and found no chance for a surprise attack. 
The braves came back reporting that white rifles at Vin- 
cennes were “thicker than mosquitos on the Wabash,” 
and that Tecumseh could do nothing until the Nations 
south and west had joined his confederacy. He tried 
hard to convince the Governor that he had no other object 
in view than to unite the tribes in a league of peace. On 
August 5, he started, accompanied by twenty chiefs, first 
to visit the Creeks and Choctaws, passing thence through 
the Osage lands, and returning along the Missouri river. 
But before his return, his hopes were forever crushed 
by the defeat of the Indians at the battle of Tippecanoe. 
Pee ce trie rant ates eee chs etre from the fact 
favorite wallow and cooling place for hears. Miss Sturtevant has published 


several interesting Indian legends, and in one of which, ‘‘The Good Spirit of 
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Te we Mountain, she SAYS, Tepee Mountain was th ndi 
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THE BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE 
(See page 113) 


HE contagion of unrest was spreading and the in- 
| ee of the Prophet was increasing so rapidly that 

the Governor realized that the intrigue at the 
Prophet’s Town must be broken up at all hazards. He 
decided to call upon the tribes to deliver over to him all 
of their people who had been parties to the frontier 
murders and to require a strict compliance with “that 
article of the Treaty of Greenville which obliges them to 
give information and to stop any parties passing through 
their districts with hostile intention.” The demand was 
directed chiefly to the Miamis who so strenuously claimed 
ownership of the lands of the Wabash, where the tribes 
were congregating. To enforce his mandates he proposed 
to march with a sufficient army to the upper line of the 
New Purchase; if that did not scatter the Prophet’s 
bands he would march into the Indian country to enforce 
his edicts with gun and bayonet. 


_ He requested the Miami chiefs, who were accompany- 
ing Tecumseh on his southern trip, to return to Vincennes 
for a conference. When they replied insolently, he dis- 
patched a written speech to the Miss-iss-in-e-wa, Eel river 
and Wea tribes saying he saw a dark cloud hanging over 
the Wabash intended for his distruction, but he would 
turn it upon their heads; he was not blind, but had 
watched their motions, and would not be so foolish as 
to suffer them to go on undisturbed until they were ready 
to strike his people. “Those who keep me by the hand 
must keep on one side of it; and those that adhere to 
the Prophet, on the other. My children: Take your 
choice. My warriors are in arms but they shall do you 
no hurt unless you force me to it. I must have satisfac- 
tion for the murder of my people. The war pole that has 
been raised on the Wabash must be taken down.” 


_In a council that followed, Lapoussier was insolent in 
his reply, and was approved by Pecan, the Big Man, 
Negro Legs, Osage and the Stone Eater. Not though, by 
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the Little Turtle, who, then and afterwards, affirmed his 
allegiance to the United States. “I told my people when 
they were going to see the Governor,” he said, “not to 
say anything respecting the land; that the treaty was 
made and it was a fair one. They had signed the paper 
which bound the sale of the lands, and nothing further 
should be said on the subject. I also charged them, what- 
ever they did, to have nothing to do with the Prophet; 
that the Prophet was an enemy of Governor Harrison’s 
and Governor Harrison of his; that if they formed any 
kind of connection with the Prophet it would make the 
Governor an enemy of theirs.” (“Land of the Miamis,” 
page 357.) 


On September 26, an army of about one thousand 
men, including one hundred and forty dragoons and sixty 
mounted riflemen, marched for the upper end of the New 
Purchase. 


The troops stopped at Terre Haute, “high ground,” 
and built Fort Harrison which was christened Sunday, 
October 27. 


The Governor’s display of force thus far had not had 
the desired effect. He was convinced that the young men 
and braves of all the tribes were ranged in open or secret 
hostility. Winamac, who had made so many friendly 


professions, was now rallying his forces against the 
United States. 


“I am determined,” Harrison wrote to the Governor 
of Kentucky,” to disperse the Prophet’s banditti before 
I return, or give him the chance of acquiring as much 
fame as a warrior, as he now has as a saint.” 


The army forded the Wabash at present Montezuma 
and moved up in the open prairie near the state line to 
avoid ambush. On the sixth of November the troops were 
almost upon the Prophet’s Town (see map, page 50) 
when a party of Indians appeared and called upon them, 
with loud cries, to halt. Harrison informed these chiefs 
that his present object was to find a place to camp, and 
he was told where he could find a suitable place. The 
ground chosen was soon to be the battlefield of Tippe- 
canoe. It was shaped like an inverted flat iron with the 
point east of south. The bank of Burnet’s Creek, too 
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steep to climb easily, formed the western edge. A low 
marsh, grown with long grass and cat-tails, extended west 
on the other side of the creek, and on the east side of the 
flat iron, toward Prophet’s Town, was a wet prairie. In 
the center of the camp were the Governor’s headquarters, 
the wagons and baggage, and the beef cattle. Harrison 
was vigilant, although he did not expect a night attack. 
The order of encampment was the order of battle, every 
man sleeping opposite his post. 


The courage of the Prophet began to fail him. He 
urged postponement of a fight and peace moves to throw 
the army off its guard. But the young men and warriors 
insisted that now was the opportune time. The Prophet 
had assured them he could make the white man’s bullets 
harmless and turn his powder to sand; then why hesitate? 
Do it now while the army is asleep close at hand! Pro- 
duce the Magic Bowl, the sacred torch, the Medean fire 
and deal out death and destruction to the relentless foes 
of their race! 


At a quarter past four on the next morning, of Novem- 
ber 7th, 1811, the moon was obscured by clouds and a 
drizzly rain was falling. An aide was about to awaken 
a drummer to beat the reveille when a sentinel on 
Burnet’ Creek saw a crawling object and fired on it. The 
next moment he was shot down. Through the tall grass 
naked and painted forms were crawling on their bellies 
like snakes. They were warriors of the Prophet attempt- 
ing to surround and surprise the army. The sentinel’s 
shot forestalled them, and with demoniacal yells they 
rushed upon the ranks of the quickly forming soldiers. 
The fury of the Indians was unprecedented. The din of 
their terrifying yells was increased by the rattling of 
dried deer hoofs, and they recklessly rushed upon the 
bayonets of the soldiers in an effort to push them aside 
and cut down the men. 


At the first alarm the Governor’s white horse became 
terrified and broke its tether. He at once mounted a 
bay, and rode with Colonel Owen to the place of first 
attack. Owen was killed by his side and a lock of Harri- 
sons hair was shot away, but he brought up two rear 
companies and formed them to support Barton and Geiger 
where the attack opened. He saw Captain Robb’s com- 
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pany give way on the left flank and instantly ordered 
Snelling to cover it. Daviess twice asked permission to 
charge with his dragoons. The third time a consent was 
reluctantly given and in a moment he was mortally 
wounded. Spencer, wounded in the head, exhorted his 
men to fight; then he was shot through both thighs and 
fell, still encouraging his men. He was lifted up, but 
another ball brought immediate death. The giant War- 
rick, to the rear of Spencer, was shot through the body, 
but, as soon as his wounds were dressed, he insisted upon 
returning to head his company, which he did, and lived 
only a few hours. 


The company of Robb was ordered to the front again 
and held the lines until daylight. Barce says: ‘Through- 
out the long and trying hours of darkness the Governor 
remains cool. Mounted on his charger, he appears at 
every point along the line, and his calm and confident 
tones of command give assurance to all his men. If the 
formation can be held intact until the coming of the dawn, 
the bayonets of the regulars and the broadswords of the 
dragoons shall be brought into play. He remembers the 
example of the illustrious Wayne.” 


As daylight dawned, the fight narrowed to the two 
flanks, along which the troops were formed. Major 
Samuel Wells ordered a charge with bayonets on the left, 
from which the Indians fled and they were pursued into 
the swamps by the dragoons. Simultaneously the troops 
on the right dislodged the savages and drove them in 
headlong flight into the wet prairie. A shout taken up 
by all of the troops proclaimed the end of a victorious 
battle. But it had been a severe one. Many counties in 
Indiana are named in honor of its heroes: Adams, 
Bartholomew, Du Bois, Floyd, Hamilton, Harrison, Parke, 
Posey, Scott, Tipton, Wells, Daviess, Owen and Spencer. 


_ Dunn says it is well established that the Prophet per- 
mitted this battle contrary to Tecumseh’s express orders. 
He tried to explain his failure by blaming his wife for 
touching his sacred instruments and destroying their 
charm, but his reputation as a prophet was gone. He 
soon departed for Canada, and, in later years went to 
live west of the Mississippi with the Shawnees, in a sort 
of disgrace for his failure. He died there in 1834. 
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Returning some six weeks after the battle, Tecumseh 
found the Prophet’s Town nearly deserted and his dreams 
of empire forever dissipated. No wonder he hailed with 
joy the declaration of war with the British in 1812. 


General William Hull, Governor of Michigan Terri- 
tory, made the first movement of the war of 1812, with 
a force organized at Dayton, Ohio, to overawe the Indians. 
This army reached Detroit early in July, 1812, and crossed 
the river with the avowed purpose of capturing Fort 
Malden on the Canadian side near Lake Erie. Major 
Van Horne, with reinforcements for Hull’s army, was 
ambushed by Tecumseh near Brownstown in Michigan. 
On August 16, 1812, Tecumseh, acting in conjunction 
with the British, advanced to besiege Detroit, but, before 
a shot was fired, Hull raised the white flag and disgrace- 
fully surrendered. 


Early in January, 1813, an army under General Har- 
rison moved toward the head of Lake Erie to regain the 
ground lost by Hull. He built Fort Meigs and was be- 
Sleged there on May 1st by a force of British and Indians 
led by Proctor and Tecumseh. A number of soldiers of 
a relieving force under General Clay, from Kentucky, 
were taken prisoners and treated with savage cruelty 
with tomahawk, scalping knife and torch, until Tecum- 
seh, not Proctor, interferred to save them. The Indians 
soon began to desert and the cowardly Proctor, abandon- 
ing the siege on May 9, retreated to Malden. In Septem- 
ber of that year, Commodore Perry defeated the British 
ships on Lake Erie and sent General Harrison this 
famous dispatch: “We have met the enemy, and they 
are ours!” On September 27, Harrison landed his army 
near Maiden, and Proctor retreated as far as the river 
Thames, where he faced about to give battle. 


Ridpath says, in his “United States History,” page 
402: “The battle-field was well chosen by the British, 
whose lines extended from the river to a swamp. Here, 
on the 5th of October, they were attacked by the 
Americans led by Harrison and General Shelby, governor 
of Kentucky. In the beginning of the battle, Proctor, 
being a coward, ran. The British regulars sustained the 
attack with firmness, and were only broken when furious- 
ly charged by the Kentuckians under Colonel Richard M. 
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Johnson. When that part of the field was won, the 
Americans wheeled against the Indians, who, to the num- 
ber of fifteen hundred, lay hidden in the swamp to the 
west. Here the battle raged fiercely. Tecumseh hid 
staked all on the issue. For a while his war-whoop 
sounded above the din of the conflict. Presently his 
voice was heard no longer, for the great chieftain had 
fallen. At the same time Colonel Johnson was borne 
away severely wounded. The savages, appalled by the 
death of their leader, fled in dispair. The victory was 
complete. So ended the campaign in the West. The 
Indian confederacy was broken. All that Hull had lost 
was regained. Michigan was recovered. Ohio no longer 
feared invasion. Perry swept Lake Erie with his fleet. 
Canada was prostrated before the victorious army of 
Harrison.” 


THE REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS 
(See page 116) 


NE result of the war with England and the joining 

of many disaffected Indians with the British, was 

a tense feeling of hatred of the red men by the white 
settlers. One of the bloody battles of that war was 
fought where Somerset now is, on the Miss-iss-in-e-wa 
river not far from the home of Frances Slocum, between 
government troops led by Colonel John Campbell and 
Indian forces in charge of Chief Silver Heels. 


_ Without stopping to consider whether he had been a 
friend or a foe, settlers voted to exile the Indians, and 
move them forcefully to what were then wild lands west 
of the Mississippi river. There were some exceptions, 
as with the relatives and followers of Little Turtle. 
She-pah-can-nah had been close to the latter while the 
Little Turtle lived. The officials at Vincennes knew that 
he had rendered them valuable service and he was among 
those who were favored. He was allowed to remain and 
was one of the few to participate in the allotment of 
small reservations of land. 


The Indians are much attached to their homes and 
land where their forefathers are buried, and force was 
often required to make them leave, but by 1838 most of 
them had gone except Menominee and his band. He 
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refused either to sign a treaty or to go. At a council of 
whites and Indians presided over by the government 
agent, Abel C. Pepper, Menominee ended the argument 
by saying: 

“The President does not know the truth. He, like me, 
has been imposed upon. He does not know that you made 
my young chiefs drunk and got their consent, and pre- 
tended to get mine. He does not know that I have re- 
fused to sell my lands, and still refuse. He would not 
by force drive me from my home, the graves of my tribe, 
and my children who have gone to the Great Spirit, not 
allow you to tell me your braves will take me tied like a 
dog, if he knew the truth. My brother, the President is 
just, but he listens to the words of young chiefs who 
have lied; and when he knows the truth he will leave 
me to my own. I have not sold my lands. I will not sell 
them. J have not signed any treaty, and will not sign 
any. Iam not going to leave my lands, and I do not want 
to hear anything more about it.” 


Menominee was a religious man of unimpeachable 
character who urged his followers to be honest, sober and 
peaceable, and they built their own little church, which 
was well attended and presided over by Father Petit, a 
Catholic missionary. At that time it was the only mis- 
sion in northern Indiana. A white man by the name of 
Walters “squatted” among them without authority, and 
started the agitation to move them so he could pre-empt 
one hundred and sixty acres of choice land of their reser- 
vation. A week or two after the council meeting he re- 
ported that the Indians had chopped his door and 
threatened his life. He retaliated by burning a number 
of their cabins and, with others, petitioned Governor 
Wallace for protection. The Governor appointed General 
John Tipton to raise one hundred volunteers to keep the 
peace. Tipton acted so promptly that within 48 hours 
after his appointment he had his detail mustered in and 
on the reservation, before the Indians knew he was com- 
Ing. Many of the Indians were at prayer in the church 
when Tipton announced his arrival by a volley of mus- 
ketry, He made these prisoners, sent soldiers in every 
direction to bring in the rest, and by September 4, had 
gathered eight hundred and fifty-nine young and old, of 
both sexes, for removal. Father Petit was not to accom- 
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pany them. He wrote: “At the moment of my departure I 
assembled all my children to speak to them for the last 
time. I wept and my auditors sobbed aloud. It was in- 
deed a heartrending sight, and over our dying mission we 
prayed for the success of those they would establish in 
the new hunting grounds. We then with one accord 
sang, ‘O Virgin, we place our confidence in thee’. It was 
often interrupted by sobs, and but few voices were able 
to finish it. I then left them.” 


Dunn says, (“True Indian Stories,” page 244) : 


“Karly on the morning of September 4 the order to 
march was given, and the Indians started on their long 
journey. The soldiers destroyed all the huts and cabins 
to remove any temptation to return. And now the 
physical discomforts almost caused forgetfulness of 
others. The season had been unusually hot and dry. The 
dust floated in clouds. Many of the ordinary sources of 
water supply had dried up, and others were almost unfit 
for use. * * * * For the sick and feeble Indians the 
rough traveling in the wagons provided for their use was 
almost unendurable. Even by the time they reached 
Logansport their camp was described as ‘a scene of 
desolation; on all sides were the sick and dying’ * * * * 
On they went through the Wabash valley, the suffering 
increasing until General Tipton united with the Indians 
in an urgent call to Father Petit to join them.” 


The Priest overtook them at Perryville. “On Sunday, 
September 16,” he wrote, “I came in sight of my poor 
Christians, marching in a line, and guarded on both sides 
by soldiers who hastened their steps. A burning sun 
poured its beams upon them, and they were enveloped 
in a thick cloud of dust. After them came the baggage 
wagons, into which were crowded the many sick, the 
women and children who were too feeble to walk. * * * 
ia Almost all the babies, exhausted by the heat, were dead 
or dying. I baptized several newly-born, happy little 
ones, whose first step was from the land of exile to 

eaven. 


A letter to the “Terre Haute Courier,” dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1838, told of their pitiful arrival at Danville, 
Illinois. The letter is couched almost in a tone of apology 
for the writer’s sympathy. After relating several heart- 
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rending incidents he said: “These things, of course, 
must excite one’s sympathies, but how can they be 
avoided, considering all things? They are treated with 
all possible kindness by the amiable conductor and those 
under him; but yet to see 800 poor, half-clothed, hatless, 
breechless creatures in a single file, choked with dust, 
and suffocated with heat, mounted on poor, half-starved 
Indian ponies, is a sight that no man of sensibility can 
look upon unmoved or with composure.” Dunn says: 
“They marched on into the parched prairies of Illinois, 
crossed the Mississippi, and on to the Osage river, where 
they arrived after a journey of two months over the trail 
of death, 150 fewer, by death and desertion, then when 
they started.” 


“It must be confessed,” Dunn concludes, that these 
peop “suffered hard treatment at the hands of our fore- 
athers.”’ 


The Indian lost in the struggle and his old hunting 
grounds know him no more. He is gone forever. If his 
disappearance is to be excused on the theory that “the 
fittest alone shall survive,” we wonder how that applied 
to the ancient mound builders of a still higher and older 
civilization that gave way here to the Indian, and what 
the future fate of our own boasted civilization will be? 
May the same soil and climate develop the manly quali- 
ties in us which compelled the following tribute to the 
Indians from Wendell Phillips: 


“Neither Greece, nor Germany, nor the French, nor 
the Scotch, can show a prouder record. And instead of 
searing it over with infamy and illustrated epithets, the 
future will recognize it as a glorious record of a race that 
never melted out and never died away, but stood up man- 
fully, man by man, foot by foot, and fought it out for 
the land God gave him against the world, which seemed 
to be poured out over him. I love the Indian, because 
there is something in the soil and climate that made him 
E is fated, in the thousand years that are coming, to 
mold us.” 
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THE LOST SISTER FOUND 


(See page 119) 


UR story draws to a close. We have seen the great 
Northwest Territory wrested from the British by 
George Rogers Clark, at Vincennes, in the days of 

the Revolution; we have traced the struggles of the 
hardy pioneers, our immediate forefathers, to carve an 
empire out of that wilderness and hold it against the 
Indians, aided by the British. During all of the priva- 
tions, struggles and bloodshed that ensued, the fruits of 
which we, of the five great states made out of it now 
peacefully enjoy, Frances Slocum was in the midst of 
the turmoil and danger—a connecting link between the 
warring races. Many times she interposed to save the 
lives of white men as the traditions of her descendants 
will testify. She did so much, by her counsel and in- 
fluence among the great leaders of the tribes, to mini- 
mize the horrors of the long and dreadful conflict, that 
she is entitled to the grateful memory of all white people. 


Those who believe in a divine Providence can see His 
hand leading a little child to a world of greater useful- 
ness to humanity than she could have occupied had she 
remained in her Pennsylvania home, and they will agree 
that a mother’s prayers for the safety of her lost child 
were wonderfully answered. 


It was in January, 1835, twenty years after our last 
war with England, that a white trader, cold, tired and 
hungry, stopped at the log house with two stories in 
the Deaf Man’s Village and asked Muk-kons-kwa, widow 
of his old friend and acquaintance, She-pah-can-nah, for 
food and lodging. He was Colonel George W. Ewing, of 
Logansport. She knew him well and gladly extended the 
hospitality of her home. He sat in the family circle, 
around the open fire-place, and conversed Mm the Miami 
language with her and her children. One by one the 
latter retired to bed, until the widow remained alone with 
the trader. She seemed agitated and told him a secret 
weighed upon her, but remained without speaking until 
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her friend counseled her to wait for a more agreeable 
occasion. He rose to retire when she said: “No. 
have something on my mind. I am old and weak. I shall 
not live long, and I must tell it. I cannot die in peace 
if I do not.” 

They sat down while she continued to stare into the 
fire, the blaze lighting up her crown of reddish auburn 
hair—most unusual hair for an Indian woman. He once 
more suggested another occasion, but she said: ‘‘No, no. 
I may die; I may die; and then I will have no peace in 
the Spirit World.” She finally unburdened her mind. She 
was born of white parents and had been carried away 
while a little child from her home on the banks of the 
Susquehanna not far from a fort, by three Delaware 
Indians. She could not speak English and had forgotten 
her Christian name, but she remembered that her father’s 
name was Slocum and he was a Quaker. Also, she re- 
membered that she was the youngest of seven children. 
The Indians carried her far away, under the great falls 
and to many places and she was finally adopted by a 
Delaware Chief who lived in Ohio. She was treated very 
kindly and grew up as an Indian. She was traveling one 
day with her foster parents when they found a wounded 
Indian lying as if dead. They took him home and cared 
for him. It was She-pah-can-nah, whom she afterwards 
married. He was a good husband and promised when he 
died to wait for her and take her with him to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. She must tell Mon-kyot (the name 
the Indians gave Ewing), but he must not tell anybody 
else or the white people would come and take her froin 
her home and children. 

_ Ewing assured her he would protect her and she 
Sighed with relief: ‘There, now, I can die. Oh, you 
don’t know how this has troubled me. Something all the 
time whispered in my ear ‘you must do it—you must do 
it’; and now it is done. The great load I have carried 
over fifty years is off my shoulders. I am a free woman.” 

Colonel Ewing next morning convinced the old woman 
that she would not be carried off by white relatives 
against her will, and he made up his mind to locate them, 
lf possible. At a venture he sent what information he 
had to the editor of the “Lancaster (Pennsylvania) 
Intelligencer.” His letter lay in the office there for two 
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years, until a new editor, John W. Forney, took charge. 
Forney published it in a special temperance edition which 
went to an extra number of clergymen. One reached the 
Rev. Samuel Bowman who had been stationed at Wilkes- 
Barré in his early pastorate and knew the pathetic Slocum 
history. He mailed the paper to one of the family, and, 
after an interchange of letters with Ewing, two of the 
brothers and a sister came to Deaf Man’s Village where 
Muk-kons-kwa received them with stoical Indian indif- 
ference. She was old and wrinkled—not the fair child 
they had sought for so many years. Only her hair looked 
natural. They asked to see the forefinger of her left 
hand from which the nail was gone on the real Frances. 
Hers was gone and being asked how that happened she 
replied through an interpreter: 

“My brother struck it with a hammer in the shop, 
many years ago—before I was carried away.” 

That was true as they knew it, and, as she told of 
her father and mother and of the family and her capture, 
they were convinced that this was the long lost sister. 
But she had quite forgotten her own name. 

“Was it Frances?” someone asked. Her stolid face 
softened into a smile as she finally replied: “Yes, Franca, 
Franca.” 

The meeting was almost painful in its constraint. 
Frances did not understand the language of her brothers 
and sister and they did not understand hers. They told 
her, through the interpreter, of all that had happened 
back in Pennsylvania, particularly of the mother’s grief 
and long search, and of her prayers for her lost daughter. 
“They were answered,” Muk-kons-kwa replied, “I was 
happy with my husband.” 

She promised to visit them at Peru on the following 
day, which was Sunday. She came to town with her 
daughters Ke-ki-nak-ish-wah (Cut Finger) and O-sah- 
wah-skin-kwa (Yellow Leaf) and the former’s husband, 
Ta-quah-ke-ah (Autumn), a French half-breed commonly 
known as Captain Brouillette—all riding astride of Indian 
ponies. They brought a ham of venison as an offering of 
friendship which they delivered with native ceremony. 

Before leaving, Frances was urged to go back to the 
old home on the Susquehanna and make her home with 
them, and she answered sadly but firmly: 
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“No, I can not. I have always lived with the Indians; 
they have always used me very kindly; I am used to 
them. The Great Spirit has always allowed me to live 
with them, and I wish to live and die with them. Your 
looking-glass may be longer than mine, but this is my 
home. I do not wish to live any better, or anywhere else, 
and I think the Great Spirit has permitted me to live 
so long because I have always lived with the Indians. I 
should have died sooner if I had left them. My husband 
and my boys are buried here, and I can not leave them. 
On his dying day my husband charged me not to leave 
the Indians. I have a house and large lands, two 
daughters, a son-in-law, three grandchildren, and every- 
thing to make me comfortable, why should I go and be 
like a fish out of water?” 

“But won’t you at least go and make a visit to your 
old home, and when you have seen us, return again to 
your children?” asked one of her brothers. 

“I can not; I can not. I am an old tree. I can not 
move about. I was a sapling when they took me away. 
It is all gone past. I am afraid I should die and never 
come back. I am happy here. I shall die here and lie in 
that graveyard, and they will raise the pole at my grave 
with the white flag on it, and the Great Spirit will know 
where to find me. I should not be happy with my white 
relatives. I am glad enough to see them, but I can not 
go. I can not go. I have done.” 

Frances returned to her Indian home, and her brothers 
and sister to theirs in the East. There were visits from 
Eastern relatives and letters, and in 1846 the Rev. George 
Slocum, a nephew, came to live near Frances to counsel 
and assist her. Most of the Miamis had been removed 
west of the Mississippi under the treaty of 1840, but by 
a special resolution of Congress, Frances and her children 
were permitted to remain in their old home. Here on 
March 9, 1847, she passed peacefully away, and was laid 
to rest in the little family graveyard on the hill near by. 
(Dunn’s “Lost Sister of Wyoming.’’) 

On her grave has been erected—not a pole with white 
flag on it, 
But a marker more enduring—stone and bronze, that tell 
the story 
Of a link between fierce races that once fought here for 
existence.” 
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In the Fall of 1926 the writer, through the courtesy 
of the Rev. Frank Huston, was invited to read selections 
from his poem, “Frances Slocum of Miami Lodge,” printed 
in full on the following pages of this book, at a meeting 
of the Frances Slocum Trail Association, held at her 
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The Country Home of the Author near the Ten O'Clock Line, Nashville, 
Indiana, where “Frances Slocum” was written and the name of which, 
Miami Lodge,” prompted the writing of it. (See note page 11) 


home-place and the nearby Indian cemetery where she 
is buried. There were five thousand people present and 
a pageant given by Chief A-wau-com-wa (Comeleus 
Bundy) of the Miami tribe, and descendants of Frances 
Slocum, dramatized the latter interceding at a council of 
Chiefs for the life of a white man who had been con- 
demned to be burnt at the stake. This humane incident 
was their own conception of what best typified the 
character of our heroine. The Frances Slocum Trail 
Association has already purchased and partly improved 
the burying ground in which she was buried, and has 
marked the many points of historical interest on the 
Frances Slocum trail, which winds out of Peru through 
the undulating woodland bordering the picturesque Miss- 
Iss-In-e-wa. For a distance of thirty miles, it reveals to 
the tourist land on which some of the most interesting 
chapters in the early history of America were enacted. 
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BY 
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The language of the American Indian 
was musical and euphonious. Rythm and 
metaphor flowed so naturally from his lips 
that verse seems our most appropriate form 
of expression here. Then as Pope said in 
the introduction to his Essay on Man: 
“I chose verse * * * * for two reasons, 
* * * that principles, maxims, or precepts 
so written, both strike the reader more 
strongly at ‘fir st, and are more easily retained 
by him” and “J have found I could express 
fae more strongly this way than in prose 
itself.” 
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THE TAKING OF FRANCES SLOCUM 
(See page 11) 


1. Long before the eyes of white men gazed enchanted 

on the valley 

Crossed by Susquehanna North Fork, by the 
mountains well secluded, 

Dwelt the Indians in their wigwams, burnt the 
stone-coal there abundant 

Ere the white man learn’d its nature, named it 
anthracite and mined it. 


5. Only beavers dam’d the waters, and from banks to 
crests unbroken 
Spread a silva, in the glory of an un-cut virgin 
forest. 
To this valley called Wyoming came the pale-face 
Quaker brothers— 
Came the Slocums from Rhode Island, built their 
cabins where Wilkes-Barré 
Now is situate, and friendly met the Indians as 
their neighbors 
10. Till by months of honest dealing were the Slocums 
in such favor 
They were pass’d by unmolested in the massacre 
so fearful— 
Stirred by agents of the British in our War for 
Independence. 


Long will live the dastard story of the renegade, 
John Butler, 

Tory major from the great falls, and his horde of 
whites and Indians 


15. Who descended on Wyoming and in battle quickly 
routed 
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30. 


BUTLER’S RAID OF WYOMING VALLEY 


All the old men, boys, and women—-sole defenders 
of the valley, 

Since their strong men had enlisted in the Con- 
tinental army. 


Fled the vanquished for protection to the fort, 
already crowded 

With the weak and non-combatants—useless now 
without defenders. 

Came the murd’rous horde, demanding the sur- 
render of the stronghold 

On fair terms with full protection, pledged by 
Butler on his honor. 


Scarcely were the gates thrown open till the horde 
began to plunder— 

Then to burn, and next to murder, using scalping- 
knife and hatchet. 

Still insatiate they scattered in small bands 
throughout the valley— 

Driving almost every fam’ly into swamps, or to 
the mountains. 


By atrocities as cruel as the Hun or Spaniard 
practiced 

Did King George subdue his subjects, in the 
Colonies, revolting! 

But the scourge pass’d by the Slocums, as 
Destroyer pass’d in Egypt, 

Lulling them with hope of safety from the savage 
men around them. 


In the following November, second year of 
Independence, R 
Neighbor-boys were at the grindstone by the cabin- 
door of Slocums 

Too intent on keen-edged knife blade, they were 
sharpening, to notice ; 

Figures at the edge of clearing, decked in war- 
dress of the savage. 

Saw they not the aim of rifle; to the eldest sped 
a bullet 
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35. That brought death, as Indian war-whoop of the 
Delawares resounded. 
All the Slocum men were absent, but the mistress, 
and such children 
As she gathered, fled beside her to concealment in 
the wildwood. 


When the Indians reached the cabin, two small 
children ’neath the stairway 

Drew they forth, and bore them captive—Frances 
Slocum, and her brother, 


BOX 
Part, 
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“Jeers of Savages responded as they cast aside the cripple, and with Frances 
zalling “Mother,'’ vanished with her in the forest.” 
(Page 74) 


40. Lame from infancy; and bore them on their backs 

out to’ard the forest. 

Mother love, her fear dispelling, forced the matron 
from her cover, 

Pleading mercy for her children—crippled boy and 
little daughter. 

Jeers of savages responded as they cast aside the 
cripple, 

And with Frances calling “Mother!” vanished with 
her in the forest. 
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FRUITLESS SEARCH FOR FRANCES 


Many years survived the mother haunted by the 
face of Frances— 

Tear-stained, agonized with terror, reaching o'er 
the Indian’s shoulder 

With her outstretched arms, imploring, calling 
“Mother! Mother! Mother!” 

From the fort went searching parties in the forest, 
deep, primeval, 

Skill’d in woodcraft, long enduring, to return all 
unrequited. 

Gone was Frances as by magic; none brought 
answer from the forest 

That could satisfy the mother in whose psychic 
eyes was Frances 

Still alive and still beseeching, barefoot, cold 
distress’d and frightened. 


Other woes to her were added when her husband 
and her father 

By the Indians both were murdered as the 
Christmas tide approached them. 

But their loss was hers to suffer, hers the grief 
alone to conquer 

In that faith that death brings surcease from the 
pains of Earth—and Heaven 

Was their lot—but where was Frances? still alive 
to sob and suffer? 

Her, she visualized each moment and must rescue 
from her danger. 

Moaned she ever for the daughter through long 
days and midnight vigils. 


Gifts and promises of British set the Indians 
*gainst our people, R 

Thwarting search for little Frances till Cornwallis’ 
surrender. 

To Niagara, the elder of the sons then went, 
beseeching: 

“Tell us of our little sister for our mother’s 
heart is breaking 

Five score guineas do we offer to an Indian or a 
white man 

Who will tell us aught of Frances,” but none 
answered who were able. 
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Three years later to Ohio, past the town of Marietta 

Whence the officers and soldiers of the recent 
Revolution 

Poured like restless pent-up waters when the flood 
gates are thrown open, 

To their purchase in Ohio, in the Northwest 
Territory, 

Tide of settlement they followed, telling every one 
the story 

Of the little kidnapped sister, and the mother still 
lamenting. 

Aid and sympathy unstinted buoyed them through 
long months of searching 

Through the valley of Hockhocking—to Chief 
Logan of the Mingos— 

But no trace they found of Frances and turned 
back at last disheartened. 

Still the mother did not falter: she revived their 
failing courage 

By an offer to go with them to Tioga Point, now 
Athens, 

Where all captives of the Indians were demanded 
in surrender. 

With their aged mother went they through the 
wilderness, a journey 

Full of hardships, long and tedious, that there 
might not there be wanting 

Mother instinct to discover Frances, now, in years, 
a maiden 

Past sixteen, if she were living; and, mayhap, in 
ways and stature à 

So mature that only Mother could identify a 
daughter. 

There she questioned all the people: “Have you 
seen my little Frances? 

"Leven years since she was taken—every moment 
I have seen her— 

Heard her—felt her, calling ‘Mother!’ Help me 
hasten to my daughter.” 

Many eyes with tears were flooded, when the 
woman, bent with sorrow, 

Found not Frances ’mong the captives whom she 
scrutinized and questioned. 
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DEATH OF THE MOTHER OF FRANCES 


Hope deferred, back to Wyoming dragged she: 
weary miles of travel: 

To suspense and dread of living which her journey 
had not broken. 


Three more journeys, long, then made they. First 
with Proctor to Cornplanter’s; 

Then to Buffalo, where treaty with the Indians 
promised tidings. 

Last, Detroit, and the Dominion, where the Indians 
tried to help them— 

Failed, and hope seemed dead forever. Yet, ten 
years the mother lingered 

Ere the angels came and took her—still believing 
that her daughter 

Lived, and, as her last petition, begged that search 
be not abated. 


Promised they the dying mother. Twenty years 
since she was taken 

Heard they of a Negro preacher and his convert 
at Sandusky— 

Indian of the Great Bear Totem, who had wifed a 
stolen maiden, 

White, and captured in her childhood, whom at 
last they hoped was Frances. 

Went they there to see the woman, and to tell her 
of her mother, 

But that journey, like the others, brought them 
only disappointment. 

“God is good,” is often spoken, and in myst’ry 
works his wonders— 

Sends a daughter to the Indians with a mother’s 
prayers to shield her, 

Makes her life there not unhappy for a purpose 
not unfolded. 

Three score years of age was Frances, when, 
through her, was silence broken 

By desire to tell her story ere the seal of death 
prevented. 
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“Gathered man and beast and kept them on the back of a great turtle till 
the waters had subsided and the land was dry to walk on.” 


(Page 79) 


aDdOT INVIW AO WNOOTS SHONVUA 


FRANCES RE-NAMED MUK-KONS-KWA 


FRANCES SLOCUM BECOMES THE INDIAN 


110. 


115. 


120. 


125. 


PRINCESS MUK-KONS-KWA 
(See page 15) 


Harmless fared the little Frances whom the 
Delawares abducted. 

"Neath Niagara, the great falls, far from valley 
of Wyoming, 

Far from mother who was weeping, to a new 
home in Ohio 

She was carried, and adopted by new parents who 
were kindly. 

Chief of Delawares, her father, reared her as an 
Indian Princess— 

Clad her in a dress of deerskin, soft, and trim’d in 
brightest colors 

To attract a child or savage—fringed and quilled 
in grotesque fancy. 

Moccasins, her feet were clad in, pretty patterns 
had of beadwork: 

Indian mothers came and soothed her, kiss’d the 
tears away and petted 

Till she learned to know and love them, learned to 
understand and answer— 

Learned their language, and to listen to the story 
of Mondamin, 

Queen of Maize, and of the corn dance. Stories 
from the Walam Olum— 

Indian Bible—too, they told her. Of great Manito, 
creator— 

Sun and Moon and Earth, he made them, and all 
good the world is bless’d with. 

Maskanako, snake of evil, made all bad things and 
was jealous— 

Sent the flies, and grief, and sickness; then a flood 
to drown all creatures. 

Nanabush, this snake defeated, Kitanito’s daughter 
helping— 

Gathered man, and beast, and kept them on the 
back of a great Turtle 

Till the waters had subsided, and the land was 
dry to walk on. 
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Told how Indians fed the white man, let him build 
and plant among them 

As the children of Gishaki—not of evil Maskanako. 

How he drove them from their country in the East, 
and still pursued them 

Seeking land—more land—by trading only baubles, 
guns and liquor. 

Washed they her as was their custom, in a stream 
to make an Indian 

By removing all the white blood—and with Frances 
so persuasive, 

That she learned to fear her people for their power 
and their evil. 

Small Bear Woman now they called her, which in 
Indian is Muk-kons-kwa— 

Called her till she knew Muk-kons-kwa and forgot 
the name of Frances. 


BUC-KON-GE-HE-LAS AND LITTLE TURTLE 


135. 


140. 


(See page 17) 


Knew she well, Buc-kon-ge-he-las, Delaware, and 
great war chieftain: 

Christian knight had not more honor, truth, 
unselfishness or brav’ry. 

As a daughter Frances loved him—deep in wisdom, 
safe in counsel, 

Which he freely gave the maiden in return for her 
affection. 

Came the chiefs of other nations to consult 
Buc-kon-ge-he-las 

On the menace of the white man, who was making 
all the game scarce, 

Who had pass’d the Alleghanies, and was crossing 
the Ohio, 

Turning wilderness to homesteads in the North- 
west Territory. 

They must drive him south of river and the British 
would assist them 

With free guns and ammunition. 
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FRANCES A FAVORITE OF NOTED INDIANS 


George’s subjects, disregarding 
Solemn compacts of their treaty, did incite his 
savage allies 
To resist by stealth and murder full compliance 
with its mandates— 
Conduct such as was complained of in Immortal 
Declaration. 


Blame far less the Indian people who were fighting 
for existence— 

Tho’ as allies of the British lost all right, by War’s 
decision— 

Censure more the English nation, who, to hold a 
trader’s vantage, 

Urged and armed a savage warfare, thirty years 
and more continued, 

Till Tecumseh and his brother, Prophet, priest and 
wild fanatic, 

Coaxed the tribes to gauge of battle and by 
Tippecanoe’s fiat 

Were by Harrison defeated near the second war 
with England. 

Sad the story, sad the ending, of the white man’s 
noble brother! 


Came the chief of the Miamis, Mi-shi-kin-noq’— 
Little Turtle— 

Destined to be known in hist’ry as the greatest 
Indian warrior 

For success at Ke-ki-oon-gi and defeat of St. Clair’s 
army. 

Small of statute was this war-chief, gracious— 
never disconcerted— 

Broad of mind and brave to speak it for the welfare 
of his people— 

Keen of wit and swift to answer, great and modest 
Prince of Nature— 

“Let our Delaware grandfathers take the trail of 
deer and bison 

That have run before the white man, to the land 
where sun and moon sleep; 
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To the land of the Miamis—dwell with us at 
Ke-ki-oon-gi.” 


Many Delawares accepted, for their hunting ground 
was empty, 

And a part of Ke-ki-oon-gi by the Delawares was 
settled. 


FRANCES MARRIES CHIEF 
SHE-PAH-CAN-NAH 


(See page 19) 


Foster parents of Muk-kons-kwa—now a maiden 
fair to look on. 

Auburn haired, vivacious, graceful—sun-com- 
plexioned like an apple— 

Roughed by health and outdoor living—to escape 
her ardent wooers 

Journey’d to Miami country, and, returning, found 
a warrior 

In the forest, sorely wounded, whom they carried 
to their home-lodge, 

Where, with herbs and careful nursing—chiefly by 
the maid Muk-kons-kwa, 

Tender hearted and unselfish—was She-pah-can- 
nah, the wounded, 

Minor chief of the Miamis, soon returned to health 
and vigor. 


Walked they oft while she supported his uncertain 
steps—relearning 

Use of limbs and injured muscles. Taught he 

_ woodcraft to the maiden 

Till surprise and wonder deepened at the tender 
love and insight 

He displayed for all the creatures the Great Spirit 
had created— 

From the moss on trees that guided like a compass 
through the wildwood, 
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THE WOOING OF FRANCES 


And the flight of bees locating stores of honey, to 
forecasting 

Change of weather, and of season, by the ways of 
bird and beast-life. 


“MINTURN —22 


Frances and her foster parents finding the wounded She-pah-can-nah. 


(Page 92) 


Followed she with wrapt attention. Many days 
they’d pass’d together; 

Then as evening was upon them: “I must leave 
thee, Oh, Muk-kons-kwa, 

When yon moon is at its fullest,” spake the Indian 
to the white girl, 

“For thy care, from death hath saved me, and my 
strength will be so ample 

That no longer should I tarry and impose upon thy 
goodness. 

Would I gladly take thee with me were it not to 
seem ungrateful— 

For my heart hath grown toward thee as the new 
moon grows to fullness.” 
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Mother instinct, roused by nursing, into flame of 
love had kindled. 

He had won the heart of maiden and their marriage 
helped to strengthen 

Ancient ties of friendship, binding Delawares unto 
Miamis. 


Built they cabin by the river with two stories like 
the white man’s 

Out of logs, so quaint and solid, in the hills of 
Miss-iss-in-’wa. 

Only house beside two others in the village called 
the Deaf Man’s 

Close to field where Great Miamis met the Iroquois 
in battle: 

Vast possession held unchallenged till the white 
man claimed he bought it 

And at Treaty creek, relenting, gave them back so 
very little. 


Bless’d the union was with children whose 
descendants still are living 
In the State of Indiana, in the land of the Miamis. 


GENERAL HARMAR’S EXPEDITION 
AGAINST THE INDIANS 


(See page 21) 


While the lovers built their castle, Indian parties 
armed by British 

At Detroit, and other places, raided settlers on the 
border— 

Burning, killing, without mercy, vowing loud to 
drive all white men 

South of the Ohio river. Rumor came that the 
Great Father, 

Roused by anguish of his people, planned to send 
his standing army 

To subdue the Indian nations; to destroy their 
Ke-ki-oon-gi— 
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HARMAR’S FIASCO AT KEKIOONGI 


Town at portage from Lake Erie to the Wabash and 
the Southwest, 

Where Fort Wayne is now located. When the army 
under Harmar 

Reached the town of Ke-ki-oon-gi, consternation 
seized the Indians 

So they left their town deserted; left their homes 
and vast fields planted 

Down to corn, and beans, and pumpkins, to the 
mercy of the soldiers. 

Miles of corn amazed the white men, nearly ready 
for the harvest, 

Fenced in fields along the rivers of the two Saints 
and the Maumee. 

Shawnees, Delawares, Miamis—by the fields were 
segregated, 

But, like suburbs of a city, made the town of 
Ke-ki-oon-gi. 

Here the soldiers in their anger burnt the wigwams 
of the Indians— 

Wasted what they could not carry, of their goods, 
their corn and foodstuffs 

Sought to punish and to weaken—but the months 
that tell the story 

Count more border raids than ever by this out- 
raged, starving people. 


Husband-chief of Frances Slocum fought next day 
with Little Turtle. 

Oft recounted he the valor of the warriors who 
fought with him— 

How one hundred vanquished Hardin with three 
times as many soldiers, 

By decoys and cunning ambush that no Indian 
could be trapped with. 

How that Hardin begged of Harmar one more 
chance to save his credit, 

Planned surprise that night for Indians but com- 
pletely was outwitted 

Second time by Little Turtle, making loss so great 
to Harmar 

Of his army, dead and wounded, that he marched 
back to Kentucky. 
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Loud was savage exultation over victory—they 
called it— 

Scoff’d they white men in their war-dance ’round 
the pris’ners they had captured; 

Hasten’d then to British agents at Detroit, to 
claim the bounty 

Paid for scalp-lock of each Yankee taken north of 
the Ohio. 


“I must leave thee, Oh, Muk-Kons-Kwa, when yon moon is at its fullest,” spake 
the Indian to the white girl. 


235. 


(Page 83) 


Gen’ral Harmar’s near fiasco added to the border 
danger. 

Many people of our Nation, in safe homes east of 
the Blue Ridge, 

Urged abandonment to red men of the Northwest 
Territory. 


Stop the fish that swim the rivers easier than 
immigration 

Of the white man to the corn-belt of the 
Mississippi Valley! 

Gauge of battle put at issue red and white men’s 
mode of living: 
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MILITARY PLANS OF ST. CLAIR 


Game preserves the red required, vast in area, 
unsettled; 

Teeming millions of the white men in much comfort 
since have dwelt there 

Cultivating art and science of a world fed by its 
surplus— 

Of a world of evolution, where the bendless ones 
are broken. 


GOVERNOR ST. CLAIR’S OPERATIONS 


250. 


AGAINST THE INDIANS 


(See page 25) 


Arthur St. Clair, then as gove’nor of the North- 
west Territory, 

Freely criticized the blunders of the Harmar 
expedition 

Urging adequate protection or the frontiers would 
be ruined. 

Fortunate for future welfare of the Mississippi 
Valley 

Washington presided over the affairs of this 
Republic 

And by strenuous endeavor had an act pass’d by 
the Congress 

To increase the standing army, and appropriate 
the money 

For another expedition to subdue the hostile 
Indians. 


Threefold plan was now agreed on: first, a mission 
under Proctor, 

With Cornplanter who was friendly, to the town 
of Ke-ki-oon-gi, 

There to warn the Indian nations to make peace, 
instead of warfare, 

Ere the wrath of the Great Father turned against 
them without mercy. 

Joseph Brant, McKee, and other British officers 
aroused them 
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To a frenzy of resistance, making futile Proctor’s 
mission. 

Second plan: to strike the Indians on the Wabash 
near Vermillion 

So they could not aid Miamis and the Shawnees 
on the Maumee. 

Third: a master expedition, by St. Clair—himself 
commanding— 

Was to capture Ke-ki-oon-gi, build a post there and 
defend it, 

To suppress the machinations of the British and 
the Indians. 


English diplomats, contriving, learned the plans 
against the Indians— 

Gave the tribesmen information—Turtle and 
Buc-kon-ge-he-las. 

“Go! She-pah-can-nah,” the Chiefs said, “to the 
campfires of our brothers. 

Tell them, sleep with one eye open—watch the 
Yankees keen as fox does, 

While we summon other campfires to defend our 
Ke-ki-oon-gi!” 


Then She-pah-can-nah and girl-wife, nearly nine- 
teen, rode to Wea towns: 

Rare indeed, that June-day opened on the 
Oui-at-e-non meadows, 

Low hills seem’d to shut the world out, adding 
safety to the beauty 

Of this valley of the Wabash, fringed with sent’nels 
of the forest, 

Overlooking nearby corn-land, where the maize was 
green and tender. 

Peaceful villages of Indians by She-pah-can-nah 
were counted 

As he rode, Muk-kons-kwa followed—from the East 
into the valley. 


Scarcely reached they nearest village, nor dis- 
_ mounted, ere a warrior 
Riding from the hills to southward cried for braves 
to take their women 
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FRANCES AND HUSBAND WARN INDIANS 


Quickly ’cross the Wabash river, or a pale-face 
army, coming 

Thick as ants swarm down an ant-hill, would soon 
murder every Indian! 


Consternation seized the village. In canoes were 
non-combatants 

Taken to a place of safety, and, returning, all the 
warriors 


She-pah-can-nah and his girl-wife warn the Indians on the Wabash of white 


army. 


280. 


(Page 88) 


Sought escape across the river. But, alas! scarce 


on the water, 
Crack of rifle of the white men signalled death of 


braves escaping! 


Led She-pah-can-nah his girl-wife, to a ford and 
cross’d the river— 

Then detoured to where the prairie swept like 
ocean to the westward 

In great billows of the wild-grass—food for count- 
less elk and bison. 
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Rode they back to western Wea towns, there to 
find them all in ruins— 

Many kill’d and others captured by the soldiers 
under Hardin— 

He who last year was defeated by that Master, 
Little Turtle, 

Took revenge in double measure while Scott’s 
orders now obeying. 

West She-pah-can-nah rode further, organizing all 
the tribesmen 

So that Scott, afraid to venture, led his men back 
to Kentucky. 


Soon another expedition sent against the Wabash 
Indians— 

Better organized and mounted, made a raid of 
short duration— 

Found the corn had been replanted, and the Indians 
ever watchful. 

Wilkinson, who now commanded, charged 
L’Anguille, and in the skirmish 

Killed two squaws, an Indian baby, and some war- 
riors who were with them. 

Nervous there, he hurried after Kickapoos out “in 
the prairie”— 

And their town, reported somewhere on the Trail 
of Po-ta-wa-to-mi, 

With such haste he did not find it, and returned to 
Cincinnati, 

Leaving Indians now believing he and Scott had 
both retreated. 


GENERAL ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT BY 
LITTLE TURTLE 
(See page 28) 


Ripe for master stroke by St. Clair, while harassed 
thus were the tribesmen 

By the raids upon the Wabash; but delay of 
unprepar’dness 

Lost from July till September, when a force of 
eighteen hundred, 
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DEFEAT OF ST. CLAIR’S ARMY 


Poorly trained, supplied and mounted—started 
north for Ke-ki-oon-gi, 

Building forts as they proceeded—leaving soldiers 
to defend them— 

Till, by this, and large desertions, was the fighting 
strength depleted. 


Meanwhile, savage was not idle! Chief Blue Jacket 
of the Shawnees, 

Turtle and Buc-kon-ge-he-las—these and minor 
chiefs had gathered 

Fourteen hundred Indian warriors—rendezvou’d 
them on the prairie 

By the river of St. Mary’s some miles south of 
Ke-ki-oon-gi. 


Rose contention ’mong the Indians, who should 
lead them in the battle: 

Friends of Great Buc-kon-ge-he-las urged his skill 
and tested valor 

While the friends of Little Turtle claimed for him 
the fitter talent. 

Controversy soon was ended by words of 
Buc-kon-ge-he-las— 

“See in me a bow oft bended till it cannot throw 
the arrow 

Like a new bow, Oh, my brothers! Give I way 
then to my loved son 

Who again will trap the pale-face, cunning though 
as fox or beaver.” 


Armies of the white and red men, nearly like in 
skill and numbers, 

Gen’ral St. Clair, white, commanded—Little Turtle 
led the other: 

Victory now much depended on the skill of the 
commanders. 

On the night of third November, in the heart of 
hostile country, 

Usual scouts and camp defenses by St. Clair were 
all neglected. 

Fatal were those grave omissions that let Indians 
steal upon him 
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And attack, at early daybreak, his surprised and 
unarmed soldiers. 
Slaughter then so dreadful followed that St. Clair, 
by fearless courage, 

Could not hold his flying soldiers, madly breaking 
through the Indians, 

On the old trail to’ard Kentucky. Though by 
savages not followed 

Few escaped to tell their children of the rout of 
St. Clair’s army. 


Little Turtle earned the glory, as a strategist and 
warrior, 

To be ranked the greatest gen’ral Indian people 
ever furnished. 

Sitting Bull’s defeat of Custer was with overwhelm- 
ing forces: 

Joseph, chief of the Nez Perces, won his fame by 
skill’d retreating, 

Not defeat of greater forces on a field of latter’s 
choosing. 

Braddock’s and St. Clair’s resemble, if defeat alone 
be counted, 

But the Indians were commanded by the French on 
that occasion. 


Fill’d with horror and amazement were the people 
of the seaboard 

At defeat of Union army they supinely had 
neglected. 

Ready were they, now, to listen to the cries along 
the border, 

And to Washington, still pleading for a proper 
standing army. 


Sought he then an able leader who could organize 
an army 

That would turn defeat to vict’ry ’gainst the 
Indians, urged by British, 

Who, now openly abetting, built a fort upon the 
Maumee 

As asylum for the Indians in the land of the 
Republic, 
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WAYNE’S VICTORY AT FALLEN TIMBER 


Near McKee, the arch-disturber, renegade and 
Indian trader, 

Who relied upon protection by the British in this 
stronghold. 


GENERAL WAYNE’S VICTORY AT 
FALLEN TIMBERS 


(See page 30) 


Washington now named a soldier who had daring 


so unusual 

That “Mad Anthony” his nickname has in history 
descended. 

Wayne, the general appointed, famous in the 
Revolution, 


Gave the army months of training—markmanship 
and deployed movement— 

Favoring the bayonet charge as his army’s best 
offensive. 


Once again negotiation of a treaty with the Indians 

Promised hope of consummation ’till a mandate 
from the British 

Fixed the river of Ohio as the limit to the northward 

Of our settlements, demanding that Vincennes and 
Marietta— 

Posts of trade and every homestead, be surrendered 
or abandoned. 

Months of parleying were ended quite abruptly by 
our Nation 

Which refused to acquiesce in such a program of 
dishonor. 


“Forward!” was the order given to Wayne’s army, 
long impatient. 

Little Turtle found his tactics of surprise now 
unavailing 

With Mad Anthony “who slept not,” and his army 
keen for battle. 
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Scouts brought hourly information of the move- 
ments of the Indians, 

And his camp, each night well chosen, by log 
breastworks was defended. 

Built he post named Fort Recov’ry, on the battle- 
field of St. Clair, 

And another—Fort Defiance, closer to the fort of 
British ; 

Then marched on to meet the Indians anywhere 
they’d give him battle. 

Chose the red men Fallen Timbers—place where 
cyclone had passed over 

And retreat to fort of British on the Maumee would 
be easy. 

“Do not waste your fire,” was ordered, “till with 
bayonet you rout them. 

Then, as redskins run, reloading, shoot them in the 
back and kill them!” 

Harrison, a young lieutenant, dashed on horseback, 
urging forward 

Troops that wavered and were yielding—‘Charge 
them double quick!” he ordered, 


“Rout them while their guns are empty!” They 
obeyed and drove the Indians, 

Who ran terrified before them, dropped their guns, 
and then surrendered. 

Soon the army of the Indians to the British fort 
for refuge 

Fled, beseeching quick admission in their terror 
of the Yankees— 

With their bayonets so dreadful that no Indian 
dared encounter— 

Who were coming like the Furies. Loud they 
beat and plead for allies 

To admit them ere they perished; but the gates 
were closed against them 

And no Indians were admitted to the stronghold 
of the British. 


Major Crawford, in command there, raged with 
fury, but he durst not 

Use his guns or send a sally to restrain Wayne and 
his soldiers, 
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GENERAL WAYNE’S TREATY 


Who, three days and nights that followed, burnt 
or otherwise demolished 

Every house, McKee’s included, and the cornfields 
all about them. 


Leisurely to Fort Defiance, laying waste the towns 
and cornfields 

Fifty miles each side the Maumee, Wayne retired 
with his army— 

Reached the town of Ke-ki-oon-gi near the middle 
of September, 

Built Fort Wayne, and countermarching, made 
headquarters back at Greenville. 


THE TREATY OF GREENVILLE, OHIO 


390. 


(See page 35) 


Then Wayne summoned all the tribesmen through 
their sachems to assemble 

For a conference and treaty that their rights 
might be made certain. 

Gathered there the tribes next summer, far and 
near, with Wayne at Greenville, 

Where, like children whipped by parents, they were 
meek and plead forgiveness. 

Cowed were Indians by the battle—worse 
surprised, though, that their allies 

Dared not fight the Union army in the open, or 
give succor 

In their fort, and never heeded their distress’d 
cries for admission. 


All the Indian lands were taken in the limits of 
Ohio, 

By our Government—and paid for, as the rule was 
—no exception. 
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Solemnly the pact was sanctioned by the tribes 
in open council. 

Touchingly, while camp fires darkened, spake Chief 
Tarhe thus in farewell: 

“Father: Listen to your children here assembled 
at your mercy. 

See what suddenly you’re given by the will of the 
Great Spirit. 

Careful be and do not suffer imposition to befall 
them— 

Show no favor to one person that may injure any 
other. 

As good fathers hold all equal—common, just the 
same as handsome, 

When your children to you crying, come, distress’d 
for any reason, 

Listen, and have pity on them—help them, if 
within your power.” 


HARRISON’S TREATY AT FORT WAYNE 


405. 


410. 


(See page 37) 


Thirteen years since Greenville treaty guaranteeing 
to the Indians 

Peaceful and complete possession of that land, now 
Indiana, 

(Save a southern tier of counties), whites, in face 
of earnest protest, 

Made their homes in Indian country, causing con- 
stant strife and bloodshed, 

So that Harrison, the Gove’nor, had the tribes meet 
him at Fort Wayne 

To negotiate a purchase of the land held by the 
“squatters,” 

As was common designation of the folk that cross’d 
the border. 


Long and earnest was the protest—strong the 
bitterness rekindled 
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HARRISON’S “NEW PURCHASE” TREATY 


By presumption of the white man to demand 
another treaty. 

Harrison tried to convince them of the fact that 
they had slaughtered 

All the game for furs until they must find other 
means of living— 

That the Government would pay them so that tools 
and seed and live stock 

Could be purchased as was needed; and their 
ground yet in abundance, 

Farmed like pale-face brothers farmed it, would 
support them all in comfort. 

In sincerity he urged this without knowing that 
the Indian 

Would not work, and would not follow agriculture 
like a white man. 


Finally Miami chieftains, piqued at first, agreed 
to sign it, 

And was treaty consummated that Tecumseh used 
in stirring 

Up a war against the settlers—urged as usual by 
the British 

Whose affronts, that still continued, forced a 
second war with England. 


THE RISE OF TECUMSEH AND 
THE PROPHET 


(See page 41) 


Just before the Revolution, Indian midwives were 
excited 

By the birth of triple children. Twins were rare, 
but almost never 

Triplets came, and this portended future greatness 
for the children. 

Thus Tecumseh and his brothers early learned, 
themselves to think of, 

As divinely called to lead in some emprise of great 
importance. 
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Time was opportune for leaders to repel the white 
invasion 

Cursing them with new diseases, drunkenness and 
sins unheard of. 

Little wonder that Tecumseh, earnest, eloquent, 
magnetic— 

In religious zeal assisted by his brother, called 
“The Prophet,” 

Stirred once more the savage nations to a frenzy 
of resistance. 

Came the Indians by the thousands to the Prophet 
who asserted 

He was called by the Great Spirit, in this day of 
woe, to lead them 

In a holy war, defensive, to repel the white invades! 


Dwelt these brothers in Ohio, and received the 
tribes at Greenville, 

Till strategic motives prompted their removal to 
the Wabash 

Near Vincennes, the chief objective—yet secluded 
more from white men— 

Where the Great Trails of the Indians crossed and 
made their contact easy 

With the Nations widely scattered, whom they 
hoped to bind together 

Like the states of our own Union for their common 
good and welfare. 

Prophet’s Town, as this new Mecca was best known 
by, was located 

Westerly but one day’s journey from She-pah-can- 
nah and Princess, 

Whom Tecumseh and the Prophet stopped with oft, 
upon occasion, 

To enlist their earnest efforts at persuading Little 
Turtle, 

Their good friend, and many other influential chiefs 
now lukewarm, 

Into joining a last effort for delivering their people. 


Thought Muk-kons-kwa of her childhood—saw 
once more a frenzied mother 
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Heedless of herself while pleading for a little son 
and daughter— 

How her own, mayhap, if warfare as Tecumseh 
urged were started, 

Might be torn from her—“Oh! never think of cruel 
war, and useless”— 

For she understood the white man better than the 
red skinned people. 

Peace and industry he cherished, but was mighty 
and resourceful 

When disturbed. She urged her husband, both by 
precept and example, 

To replace all war-like spirit with the peace-time 
ways of white men. 


So She-pah-can-nah, the Indian, learned to till the 
soil like white folk, 

Learned to raise grain and food-creatures on rich 
farms he was permitted 

To retain in days of darkness soon that came, when 
the Miamis 

Were removed from Indiana, on the long sad trail 
most Indians 

Have been forced to take to Westward by that 
brother who was stronger. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PROPHET 
(See page 48) 


While Tecumseh planned and reasoned to confed- 
erate the Nations 

His near kinsman, the fanatic, told the gaping 
throngs of visions— r 

Of the voice of the Great Spirit charging him to 
warn his people 

To discard the ways of white men—sins of drunk- 
enness and lying— 

Urged return to skins for clothing, which would 
ward off new diseases 
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Sent to punish them for changing from the dress 
the Great Creator 

Gave the Indian for protection—urged the use of 
bow and arrow— 

For he’d charm the white man’s bullet—turn to 
sand his dryest powder 

Till he could not kill the game off, nor do harm to 
any Indian. 


Eclipse of 1806. Indians imploring the Prophet to restore the sun’s light. 
(Page 101) 


475. 


Incantations, dreams and black art made the 
Prophet influential. 

Men of medicine and sachems, jealous of his grow- 
ing prestige, 

Soon connived to check his progress, using counter 
art and witchcraft 

Till, adroitly, Prophet met them with anathemas 
so direful 

Hurled at all who dealt in witchcraft, or in 
medicine who powwowed. 


Inquisitions fostered by him sent his enemies to 
torture— 


To a death perhaps by burning, or another as 
revolting. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF 1806 


At Vincennes, the Gove’nor, hearing, wrote a 
“speech” to chiefs and head men 

Saying: “Cast aside such doctrines; drive the 
Prophet from among you; 

Ask him to make proof of some kind that he’s sent 
by the Great Spirit; 

If he prophet be, then tell him: make the sun 
stand still, the river 

Flow no more; or change the moon’s course. Ask 
of him to raise the dead up 

From their graves!” Now, more unfortunate this 
language to the Indians, 

In allusion to the sun’s course than John Smith’s 
to Powhatan was. 


Eighteen six, in June, near midday, men of science 
had predicted 

An eclipse that would be total, of the sun. The 
Prophet, hearing, 

Told his followers to watch him. When the sun 
was at its zenith 

On a day he named he’d put it under foot and bring 
the darkness 

On the Earth! True to his promise, saw the 
Indians in their terror 

Disc of blackness slowly cov’ring up the sun’s face 
—darkness gathered. 

All the birds were agitated. Skulking dogs drew 
near their masters. 

Stars of heaven shone above him as the Prophet 
loudly challenged: 

“Did I lie to you, my brothers? See, the darkness 
is upon you!” 

Stood they mute, in awe and trembling—men and 
women gripped and breathless 

Children clinging to their mothers; gruesome, 
weird and strange appearance 

Of all earthly things spread terror to the super- 
stitious people 

Till they cried aloud for mercy—plead the Prophet 
with his magic 

To destroy the thing of evil that was cov’ring up 
the sun’s face! 
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“T have heard you, Oh my children! and will give 
you back the sun’s light,” 

Said the Prophet to his people, “if you doubt me 
not hereafter.” 


As the disce of blackness slowly pass’d from o'er 
the sun, and light came— 

As the Prophet called and gestured—making magic 
as they all thought, 

Strong men danced and every Indian gave his 
leader praise and rev’rence. 

From that day the Prophet’s power was secure, 
until his magic 

Was by Union soldiers broken, by the bullets that 
he stopped not. 

Many writers call the Prophet an impostor, and 
denounce him 

As a conscious fraud and humbug. But no reason 
has been given 

To believe him not in earnest in desire to help his 
people 

Though at times he matched his cunning with his 
rivals to outwit them— 


510. Or to build a reputation with a superstitious 


people. 


TECUMSEHR’S EFFORT TO OVERAWE 


THE GOVERNOR 
(See page 45) 


Turn we now to Prophet’s brother, that Tecumseh 
who was greater 

In his valor as a warrior, and in wisdom as a 
statesman. 

Great respect and rev’rence gave he to the 
superstitions taught by 

Brother-priest of his, in winning followers from 
tribes and nations. 
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TECUMSEH’S DREAM OF UNITED INDIANS 


515. Stopped he not the inquisitions, fast destroying 


520. 


525. 


030. 


chiefs and rivals, 

But stood ready for the moment opportune to push 
his brother 

To the background, and come forward with 
confederated Indians 

Recognizing him as head-chief of united tribes and 
nations. 

Only by concerted effort could his people win, he 
argued, 

With a leader, brave, and careful not to meet with 
great reverses. 

Such a leader he was schooled for, and by 
birthright was intended. 


Active was he in presenting his appeal to scattered 
tribesmen— 

Peter, hermit and crusader, showed no greater zeal 
in his day— 

Knew Tecumseh all the treaties made between the 
whites and Indians. 

All invalid, he pronounced them, for the reason, 
they were signed by 

Chiefs of certain tribes, when all tribes, and each 
tribal member, also, 

Owned in common every acre of the land that the 
Great Spirit 

Gave all Indians—and no single tribe had right to 
sell. No power i 

Had their chiefs except that granted by a council 
of all warriors 

Of all tribes, because all owned it. Never was such 
power granted: 

Hence, all treaties were invalid, and all lands were 
still the Indians.’ 


Prophet’s dreams and incantations, and these words 
of a new leader, 

Fanned the patriotic fervor of the warriors for 
their birthright 

Stolen from them, they asserted—hunting grounds 
and ancient glory! 
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Heat was raised to fervid frenzy by the treaty at 
Fort Wayne made 

Ceding lands below a line drawn from the mouth 
of Big Raccoon creek 

Southeast, to’ward the sun at tenth hour, as 
explained then to the Indians. 

Pass’d this line near site of Nashville, and the 
Weedpatch at its highest, 

To White river on its east fork. Southward thirty 
miles extended 

The New Purchase, as men called it, near Vincennes 
where whites had settled. 

Gave this treaty force to strengthen much the 
claim to land in common 

That Tecumseh had been urging. Met the tribes 
on the St. Joseph 

With the brothers, where the Prophet urged the 
lifting of the hatchet— 

But the Delawares were faithful, and the brothers’ 
plan was thwarted. 


Many hap’nings most alarming culminated in the 
effort 

Of Tecumseh and his warriors to intimidate the 
Gove’nor 

By a sudden call upon him, armed and insolent, 
declaring 

Their resistance to the survey of the lands of the 
New Purchase. 

Chief She-pah-can-nah went with them at request 
of Little Turtle, 

Old and gouty grown, but friendly to the Gove’nor 
and our people, 

That he might have information for Miami tribes 
to go by 

In the present days of darkness and the worse that 
were portending. 

Staid the Princess with her children, in the cabin, 
quaint, two-storied, 

Where the Little Turtle lingered till She-pah-can- 
nah’s home-coming— 

Urged to stay there by Muk-kons-kwa who was 
nervous of the outcome. 
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TECUMSEH AT VINCENNES 


Eighty barques of naked Indians, painted in 
terrific manner, 

Suddenly, one day in August, swept to Fort Knox, 
on the river. 

At their head was great Tecumseh, “six feet tall, 
straight, fine of features, 

Daring, bold, a graceful fellow,” simply dress’d in 
Indian buckskin— 

Mantle of same on his shoulders. Stood this 
spokesman of his people 

Ready to impeach the white man in the accents of 
the Shawnee— 

Words of euphony and music. On the morrow had 
they parley 

With the Gove’nor at his mansion. Harrison was 
well attended— 

By his highest dignitaries, civil, church and 
military— 

Guards and citizens in number—asked to come and 
hear Tecumseh. 


As that Indian came toward them he was welcomed 
to the platform 

In politest invitation, as the wish of the “Great 
Father’— 

President, that he should do so. Rose Tecumseh 
to his highest— 

Pointing skyward, with contempt, said: “Father? 
Yonder Sun’s my father! 

This green Earth here is my mother! On her 
bosom TIl recline, sir!” 


With this scene the council opened. Indians seated 
in the grassplot 

Wrought were to the highest tension by retort of 
their great leader, 

Who made opening speech, denouncing, trumpet- 
tongued and full of passion, 

Murder of Moravian Indians in our War for 
Independence— 

Friendly chiefs’ assassination—all outrages on the 
Indians 
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He, in turn, reiterated, Iliad like, as by a Homer, 

Till, he said, he knew not how he ever could be 
friend to white men: 

“All the tribes have now been driven from the 
homes of their forefathers 

Like a horse that’s made to gallop, to’ard the ever 
distant sunset, 

Soon you'll push them in the water of the lakes 
where they can walk not, 

Neither stand, but only perish. You have 
parcelled all the land out, 

Giving tribes a certain portion just to stir up 
strife among them 

Leading to their own destruction. Purposed we 
from the beginning, 

We two brothers now enlisted, to resist the white 
encroachments, 

By all tribes confederated to preserve all Jands in 
common, 

Given us by the Great Spirit, that no single tribe 
ean sell it— 

Alienate no portion of it. Treaty made by you at 
Fort Wayne 

Was consented to by only a small portion of the 
Indians, 

Whom Chief Winamac had threatened, and the 
Weas—they signed because they 

Are too few now for resistance!” So vitr’olic was 
the speaker 

Winamac primed all his pistols ready to shoot 
down Tecumseh. 

But the pleadings of Muk-kons-kwa now 
remembered by her husband 

Made She-pah-can-nah, the chieftain, stay the hand 
against the leader 

Who proceeded: “If your Father gives not up 
our lands he’s claiming, 

I and those with me united, will destroy the 
tribes that sold it. 

Give not back to us our homeland, you’ll be party 
to this killing 

Of the Village Chiefs you dealt with! No more 
chiefs we'll have hereafter— 
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But the warriors will direct us who shall fight and 
save our country!” 


Strange, these words that from a white man would 
be brave and patriotic, 
600. Were denounced as bold, defiant insolence, by 
whites who heard them. 


Tecumseh before Harrison. She-pah-can-nah stays the hand of Winamac 
(Page 106) 


Though astonished was the Gove’nor, he no craven 
proved, nor weakling. 

Firmly, without hesitation, rose he to deny 
assertions: 

“Never has my country wronged you nor dealt 
falsey with an Indian. 

Right and justice ever ruled it. Mix it not with 
other nations 

605. That have lied or been deceitful, treating red men 

with contumely. 

In the ear of the Great Spirit, watching these 
deliberations, 

Say I now that I’ve dealt kindly with each tribe 
from high to lowest, 

Fair and honest—no exceptions—and in truth been 
friend to red men. 
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Not before in all my lifetime have my motives been 
thus questioned 

Or such claims, without foundation, made by any 
chief or Indian 

With regard to truth, the slightest, or with 
knowledge of transactions 

Had by white men with the Indians since this 
country was discovered. 

That the Indians are one nation, owning all the 
land in common, 

Cannot be maintained by hist’ry, for first white 
man found Miamis 

In possession of the Wabash. Then Tecumseh’s 
tribe, the Shawnees, 

Lived far distant, south in Georgia, whence Creek 
Indians drove them northward. 

From Miamis, the first owners, were the lands of 
the New Purchase 

Bought, and Shawnees have no right to come from 
country so far distant 

And control the Great Miamis in disposal of their 
freeholds. 

Had the God of All intended that the tribes should 
be one nation 

Many tongues would he not give them, but would 
teach each man to speak in 

Language all would understand well—like the 
whites do of my nation.” 


Sprang Tecumseh up, as Barren ceased interpreting 
the speaker: 

“Tell the White Chief that his tongue lies!” But 
to mitigate its harshness 

Barron sought to make his version less offensive 
for the Gove’nor, 

When Tecumseh, interrupting: “No! you tell the 
Chief his tongue lies!” 


Suddenly there was commotion—warriors 
brandished clubs and hatchets. 

Then toward them guards came running—were 
about to shoot the Indians, 

And She-pah-can-nah and others nearest to them 
were in danger, 
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HARRISON RESENTS TECUMSEH’S INSULT 


When the Gove’nor interposing, explanation full 
demanded. 


As Tecumseh’s words were told him: “Leave here 
sir!” he interrupted, 

Take your bad heart from my presence! TIl no 
longer listen to you. 

Go in safety, since you came here by the council 
fire’s protection— 

Go beyond a full day’s journey, or its safeguard 
will not help you.” 


On the morrow Chief Tecumseh, talk with Harrison 
requested, 

Saying that white men had told him to pursue the 
course he’d taken 

And he’d overawe the Gove’nor—but he never 
meant to harm him. 

Harrison refused to listen till apologies were given 

And protection of the people amply made by the 
militia. 

Changed completely at new council was demeanor 
of Tecumseh. 

Firmly, but devoid of bluster, did he say he’d not 
consent to 

Sale of Indian lands or any territory ceded by them. 

Felt the Gove’nor that an issue had been reached 
by white and red men— 

All that night he pondered deeply on the bearing 
of Tecumseh: 

“We must fight, or give up claims to lands of 
purchase from the Indians,” 

Was the sequence of his reas’ning, and to settle 
without question 

Whether war was meant in earnest, boldly went 
he out unguarded 

To the Indian camp with Barron. Most politely 
was he greeted— 

Asked he Chief, this pointed question: if his public 
declarations 

Were in earnest? Watched he closely, eye to eye, 
as prompt he answered: 

“Sir, not ever was I more so!” Knew the Gove’nor 
then, Tecumseh 
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Saw the sun of white republic rise o’er lands his 
race was claiming, 

And with patriotic courage had resolved to die, 
resisting. 


Thus the conference was ended by two great men, 
representing 

Empire-builders on the one hand, and decadents 
on the other. 


This the Turtle had report of, from She-pah-can- 
nah, eye-witness, 

Whom he sent with Shawnee leader that he might 
have truthful details. 

“Like a mad bull will Tecumseh throw himself 
against a stone wall 

Which will move not, nor give passage. We must 
try to save our people 

Who will heed us, and not follow this blind leader 
to destruction,” 

Said the Turtle to Muk-kons-kwa when her husband 
had concluded— 

Sadly then: ‘You know, my children, many times 
have I attempted 

To remove the pale-face menace as I did the flies 
of summer, 

But for every one thus taken came a dozen to 
replace him 

With long knives of keener metal and with hatchets 
longer handled 

Than the Indians ever carried. Live that dozen, 
too, in plenty 

Where one Indian would die starving. Grieve I 
more than you, my children, 

That our people will not listen to the voice of 
the Great Spirit 

Who has told me we must alter our own ways and 
learn of white men 

He has sent to us to teach us how to use more of 
that bounty 

Spread for us by Him for ages, which for ages we 
have wasted. 
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INDIANS HUNT IN BROWN COUNTY 


All the white chiefs loudly urge us that we follow 
in their footsteps, 

Which, it seems to me, the only way now left to 
save our people.” 


Few Miamis were reported in a battle that was 
fought soon, 

Due to Little Turtle’s counsel, spread by women 
like Muk-kons-kwa. 


Rapid strides made then the brothers to 
confederate the Indians. 

Belt of wampum circulated brought accessions in 
such numbers 

That the British, when they saw it, danced with 
joy at their Fort Malden— 

Issued guns and ammunition without limit to the 
tribesmen 

Telling them the time was ripe now, for a blow 
against the Yankees. 


SHE-PAH-CAN-NAH AND MUK-KONS-KWA 


685. 


HUNT GAME IN THE HILLS OF 
BROWN COUNTY 


(See page 55) 


Fearing a surprise attack soon, which his scouts 
said was intended, 

Harrison made show of war-strength when 
Tecumseh came to see him 

On the next and last occasion, with the purpose of 
demanding 

Retrocession of the purchase of lands of the Fort 
Wayne treaty, 

Or he’d execute before him threats against the 
chiefs who signed it. 
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Many tribes of the Miamis whom Stone Eater had 
persuaded 

Over Little Turtle’s counsel, followed him as 
reinforcements. 

Went Muk-kons-kwa and her husband with them to 
the hilly country— 

Now Brown county, in the north part of the land 
of the New Purchase 

Where the forest trees gigantic—grown in loose 
soil of erosion 

Undisturbed by grind of glacier, and unmixed with 
silt and rubbish— 

Were untouched by axe of white man or the 
prairie’s conflagration. 

Camped they on the banks of Salt creek near where 
Gnawbone is located. 

Stalked they elk, and deer—in hiding from the 
hunters of the lowlands— 

And the black bear in his wallow on the ridge above 
Beanblossom— 

Tepee mountain, where in legend the Good Spirit 
lived and counseled. 


Heard they whippoorwills’ lamenting, and the 
panther’s screams that startled 

Turkey cocks, by wild mates roosting in the tree- 
tops with the pigeons. 

There they drank in all the beauty that has made 
Brown county famous 

For its atmosphere, and landscape. From Vincennes 
their braves came telling 

How they’d found “white-rifles thicker than 
mosquitos on the Wabash,” 

And Tecumseh could do nothing till the Nations, 
south, had joined him— 

How with twenty chiefs, he’d started to the lands 
of Creeks and Choctaws, 

Whence he’d pass through the Osages—to return 
down the Missouri. 


But before the journey ended, his last hope was 
crushed forever 
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HARRISON MARCHES AGAINST INDIANS 


By the fatal egotism of the Prophet—his rash 
brother, 

Whom he’d cautioned but convinced not, he was 
less than match for white men. 


THE BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE 
(See page 57) 


Now, was Harrison unwilling to sit idly, till the 
Shawnees 

Had their plans made to attack him. Knew he 
well a plot was brewing 

710. At the Prophet’s town, where Indians congregated 

in vast numbers 

To make war upon the settlers when their Union 
was completed. 


Rendezvous there must be ended at all hazards, 
he decided. 

Sent he word to the Miamis, who were wav’ring in 
allegiance, 

That he knew what they were doing, and the War- 
Pole on the Wabash 

715. Must be lowered, or his lightning would be sent 

to strike them all down. 

They must send away strange Indians who were 
settling in their country 

In defiance of the treaty made by them with Wayne, 
at Greenville. 


Camped the Gove’nor and his army, sixth 
November, eighteen ’leven, 
On high ground, flat-iron fashion, shaped by banks 
—one side creek guarded, 
720. Low, wet prairie on the other—Prophet’s town a 
mile to eastward. 
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LaFayette, since queenly sited, still hears wail of 
lost endeavor 

Of a race who fought for freedom: lost here land 
of their forefathers. 


All attempts to treat with Indians were defeated 
by their sullen, 

Skulking actions—indicating hostile purpose of 
their leaders. 


“The Black Bear in his wallow on the ridge, above Bean Blossom— Tepee 
Mountain, where in legend the Good Spirit lived and counseled.” 


725. 


730. 


(Page 112) 


In the meantime did the Prophet, with forebodings 
at last moment, 

Counsel caution, and postponement of a battle with 
the soldiers. 

But his young men and the warriors would not 
listen to his peace-talk. 

He could make white bullets harmless—turn to 
sand all Yankee powder— 

Then why falter when the army lay asleep so close 
at hand now? 

“Burn the sacred torch and kill them!’’—they 
demanded of the Prophet. 
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BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE 


Snake-like on their bellies crawling, through the 
marsh-grass all around them, 

Came the naked, painted Indians, in the darkness 
before daylight, 

Hoping to surprise the pickets and the camp that 
they were guarding. 


Sounds of myst’ry strained the sent’nels in their 

efforts to discover 
735. In the drizzling rain and darkness, what uncanny 

things were doing, 

When a shot—then hellish warwhoops roused to 
arms the sleeping soldiers. 

Instantly the lines were forming—no confusion or 
disorder— 

Deer hoofs rattled by the Red-skins failed to terrify 
the army. 


Look! The white horse of the Gove’nor breaks its 
tether—but he’s mounting 
740. On a bay, and rides with Owen, who is killed! 
Same bullet taking 
Toll of forelock from the Gove’nor! See the 
reckless charge of Indians— 
How they grapple with the bayonet in faith that 
Prophet’s magic 
Will protect them. Frenzied daring makes them 
fiendish—void of caution— 
More resistless than before then, till they find his 
charm is futile. 
745. Daviess dies in brave encounter. Spencer, 
wounded, still exhorts his 
Men to firmnéss till a second ball through body 
makes death instant. 
After Spencer, giant Warrick binds his own 
wounds, and as leader 
Stays till death lays hands upon him. Wells, Scott, 
Tipton, Parke and Adams; 
DuBois, Hamilton, and Posey; Floyd, Bartholomew 
—these heroes 
750. Won such fame that many counties have been 
named to do them honor. 
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760. 


765. 
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Through the trying hours of darkness Harrison 
upon his charger 

Rode the line to points of danger, giving soldiers 
reassurance 

That encouraged them till daylight. Charge of 
bayonets on left flank 

By the regulars was ordered. Fled the Indians in 
their terror 

To the swamps. Dragoons pursued them. At the 
same time on the right flank 

Charge drove red-skins from their cover, headlong 
to the wet prairie. 


With a deafening shout the army now proclaimed 
the battle over. 

Tippecanoe famed in hist’ry, crushed the union of 
the Indians— 

Ended further menace from them in the valley of 
the Wabash. 


Prophet, like the first man, Adam, laid the blame 
all on the woman— 

Said his wife had touched his magic so charms 
failed him in the battle. 

Prophet’s Town was near deserted when Tecumseh, 
at home-coming 

Six weeks later from the southland, found his 
empire dissipated. 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS 


(See page 62) 


War with England next year followed. Disaffected 
Indians joining 

With the British * tensed the feeling into hatred 
of the red man. 

Without pausing to consider if he’d been a foe or 
friendly, 

Settlers voted to exile him—move him—drive him 
further westward. 


*One of the bloody battles of the War of 1812 was fought near Somerset on 
the Mississinewa river between government troops led by Colonel John Campbell 
and Indian forces under Chief Silver Heels. This battleground is marked by a 
stone monument with bronze inscription, erected on the Frances Slocum Trail by 
the pupils of the High School of the city of Marion. 
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770. 


780. 


785. 


GENERAL TIPTON REMOVES THE INDIANS 


Chief She-pah-can-nah had listened to his wife and 
Little Turtle. 

Their advice had kept him free from complications 
with the Prophet; 

Consequently he was favored by exemption from 
an order 

Moving westward the Miamis into Kansas from the 
Wabash. 

Much resistance was encountered from the Indians, 
who were loth to 

Leave the land of their forefathers. Force was 
needed to compel them. 


Chief Menominee, defiant, said: “The truth has 
not been spoken 

To the President. He knows not that you gave my 
young chiefs whiskey, 

Made them drunk so they consented—and 
pretended, too, that I did. 

Never would he drive me homeless from the 
graves of tribe and children— 

Never threaten that he’d tie me like a dog, and 
take me that way. 

He is just, but he’s been lied to. When he knows 
the truth he’ll leave me 

To my own, for I’ve not sold it—that I never will 
consent to— 

Never leave the lands I have here. Let me hear 
no more about it!” 


Gove’nor Wallace was petitioned; the commission 
that he issued 

Told John Tipton to raise soldiers and command 
the situation. 

Tipton acted with great promptness, in the muster, 
and in movement. 

He surprised the Indian people in their chapel, at 
devotions, 

Led by priest of saintly virtue whose great love 
for them was mutual, 

By a volley-fire of muskets—his announcement of 
arrival. 

Held he them until they promised to give peaceable 
possession. 
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Squads of soldiers scoured the country—brought 
in stragglers till eight hundred, 

Young and old, were there assembled, and lined 
up for prompt removal. 


Early one September morning Indians started on 
their journey. 

Soldiers burnt their huts and wigwams ’mid loud 
sobs and lamentations— 


Indians attempting a surprise attack at the opening of the Battle of Tippecanoe. 


795. 


(Page 115) 


To remove from them temptation to return. But 
soon discomforts 

Of their journey drowned that sorrow. Half- 
clothed, hatless, breechless creatures, 

Choked with dust, near suffocated by hot sun and 
dearth of water— 

Single file, forever prodded on both sides by guard 
of soldiers— 

After them, the baggage wagons hauling sick and 
those quite feeble, 

Journeyed they two months and over, leaving trail 
of death behind them. 
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800. 


805. 


810. 


FRANCES REVEALS HER IDENTITY 


Sad the story—sad the ending of the white man’s 
noble brother: 

“The survival of the fittest,” was excuse for his 
removal. 

Who can prove white men are fittest—save in their 
own estimation? 

Or that densely peopled country God likes more 
than thinly settled? 


Only plea of any moment is that God spreads all 
His bounty 

For enjoyment, and His creatures least blind to 
them are most favored. 

This, the Little Turtle argued in attempts to rouse 
his people 

To the need of emulation of the white man’s mode 
of living. 


THE LOST SISTER FOUND 
(See page 66) 


Twenty years since war with England, came white 
trader, tired and hungry, 

To the village called the Deaf Man’s, to the log 
house with two stories 

Which She-pah-can-nah—no longer of this world— 
had built for Frances. 

Where his spirit still was ling’ring, in her fancy, 
to console her 

Till they both could go together—for he’d promised 
to be waiting— 

To the land of the Great Spirit—to the Happy 
Grounds for Hunting 

Where good Indians were made welecome—and he 
said she could go with him. 

Came She-pah-can-nah’s friend, asking food and 
lodging of his widow. 
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820. 


825. 


830. 
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Frances gladly entertained him, and he joined the 
family circle 

After supper until bed-time. Held they converse 
in Miami— 

Language, fill the rest retired, when the widow, 
agitated, 

Said a secret weighed upon her. Told it not, but 
sat in silence 

Till the trader counseled waiting more agreeable 
occasion. 

“No!” she cried, “If I should die, first, then my 
spirit would be sleepless; 

I must tell you now the secret that for fifty years 
I’ve carried.” 


Then unfolded she to white friend that, white-born 
the same as he was, 

She was stolen by the Indians from her parents who 
were Quakers, 

Living on the Susquehanna, and their name she 
thought was Slocum— 

But her own name she’d forgotten—not much more 
could she remember— 

And with fear and trembling urged him not to tell 
another person 

Lest they take her from her children—such a 
dread she had of white folk. 


Later on, he wrote a letter to a Pennsylvania paper, 

Which was published, and by others shown to 
Frances Slocum’s brother. 

Journeyed they to Indiana, where, at last they 
found the lost one. 

Asked they how she hurt her finger, said her little 
brother mashed it 

With a hammer, in her childhood. But her own 
name she’d forgotten 

Till someone suggested Frances: “Franca? Yes!” 
she said, and brightened. 
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FRANCES MEETS HER WHITE RELATIVES 


Knew they now she was their sister, and they told 

her of her mother— 
835. How she prayed for her protection—“And was 

answered,” interrupting, 

“I was happy with my husband.” Urged they her 
to go back with them— 

“No!” replied she, “I’m no sapling that can live 
when it’s transplanted. 


Frances Slocum, grown old, revealing her identity to white trader. 
(Page 120) 


Tree am I, whose roots grow deeply, so that death 
comes if you move it. 

I have always lived with Indians, who have used 
me very kindly. 

840. Looking glass of yours is longer, I’ve no doubt, but 

I’m contented. 

Here I die, and will be buried by the graves of boys 
and husband. 

Friends will raise the pole and white flag on my 
grave, so the Great Spirit 

Will know where to look and find me. Go I can 
not—I have spoken!” 

There, in eighteen forty-seven, her eventful life 
was ended 
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845. Peacefully, as one who sleepeth. She was laid, as 

she had wished it, 

In the little family graveyard by the side of boys 
and husband. 

On her grave has been erected—not a pole with 
white flag on it, 

But a marker more enduring—shaft of bronze, that 
tells the story 

Of a link between fierce races that once fought here 
for existence. 


THE END 


